Funeral porters, with coats of green and red 
feathers in their hats, lunching in Pekin. 


The cook at the lunch stand is beating out 
pancakes as large as dish pans for his custom- 
ers. Against the wind break at the back stands 
a huge teapot stove of brass with bamboo chim- 
ney and dragons curling up the spout. 


Calmly the porters sit in the midst of a wind- 
swept market place with its ever-changing 
throngs—jostling rickshaw men, straining coo- 
lies pushing squeaking water carts, farmers 
with black pigs or barrow loads of geese, and 
hundreds of street hawkers advertising their 
wares in a babble of sing-song cries. 


—Sketched from life. 
L. L. Balcom, China,’24. 


Across the Pacific 
via Honolulu 


I you are going to Japan, China or the Philippines, send 

the coupon below for the booklet, “Asia via Hono- 
lulu.” It gives full information about the Orient and the 
California Orient Line, together with specimen tours. 
Find out how easily and comfortably you may go to the 
Orient on the California Orient Line. 


There are regular fortnightly sailings from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. A stop of approximately ten daylight hours at 
Honolulu is made enroute by all of these perfectly 
appointed U. S. Government “President” ships: 


President Cleveland President Taft 
President Wilson . President Pierce 
President Lincoln 


Send the Coupon 


California Orient Line 


Operated for “ 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
by Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
Managing Operators 
10 Hanover Square, New York City 
508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Infor. Div. 


To U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
2172 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the booklet, ‘‘Asia via Honolulu.’ 
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Superb Cruises—Comprehensive Tours 
Highly Efficient Individual Services 


\ 


WO WEST INDIES CRUISES—26 days each. OUND THE WORLD Cruise—Sailing Oct. 10. 


On the splendid S.S. ‘‘Reliance’’—Sails Jan. 
31 and Feb. 28. The largest ever to cruise the 
Caribbean. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, etc. 
Many single rooms. Visits every important port 
—and the only cruise circling the West Indies to 
include many shore excursions in the price. 
Rates $350 and up. Booklet on request. 


UMMER MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise—S.S. ‘‘Oronsay’’—June 27. 
Skirts the entire Mediterranean; visits in 53 days 
30 ports and cities (more than ever before included 
in a cruise-route) ; 500 passengers; only Ist-Cabin 
space sold; all staterooms are outside rooms. 
$675 and up. Please send for booklet. 


IDNIGHT SUN CRUISE to 

Scandinavia, S.S. ‘‘Franconja’’—June 30. 
The best-known and only truly-established New 
York-Scandinavia Cruise. From New York to 
New York—37 days. Visits Iceland, the North 
Cape, the Fjords, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
France, etc. $725 and up. 


On the brand-new Cunarder ‘‘Carinthia’’. 
The most complete cruise ever devised. Includes 
New Guinea (largest island in the world), fasci- 
nating New Zealand, strange Tasmania and the 
great continent of Australia, as well as Hawaii, 
Japan, China, Java, Ceylon, Philippines, India, 
Egypt, Mediterranean. $2,000 and up. 


UROPE TOURS—De luxe 2 to 3 months. 
Spring and Summer—$1,680 and up. 
These journeys, ‘‘operated’’ with every feasible 
effort to preserve comfort and interest from be- 
ginning to end, visit England, Scotland, Wales, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, 


NDIVIDUAL TRAVEL Service 
“Your own Tour—Your own Way”’ 
If you do not wish to travel with escort, but pre- 
fer a special route, with special friends at a spe- 
cial time of year, let us help you formulate your 
itinerary and make all your arrangements—both 
advance and en route. 


Booklets, Ship-plans and Guides to Travel, on request 
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The Luxury 
of a Private Yacht to 


South |F 
America i 


SS Se 


SN 


preferred by experienced travelers 


To South America? Then go via the Grace Line 
the way chosen by the men and women who are 
regular travelers and who know from experience 
the luxury of the ‘“‘Santa’”’ steamers. 


\ A trip aboard one of the Grace Line ships is just 

i like traveling in your own private yacht with your 
{ If most intimate friends as your shipboard compan- 
é | : ions. All outside, comfortable, spacious  state- 
rooms. Swimming pools. Laundries. Unexcelled 
cuisine. Regular fortnightly sailings via the Pan- 

if ama Canal to Panama, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, etc. 
“a y Stopovers arranged. Tours around South America 
throughout the year at reduced rates. 


Write for 


GRACE 
LINE 


10 Hanover Square 
New York 


The Route for Comfort, Service and Speed 


Handsome and most con- 
venient INNOVATION 
meets the most exacting de- 
mands of luggage. 


Box End Kit INNOVATION is regarded 
from $22to 870 ag America’s really fine 
trunk for three outstanding 
features. The patented 
swinging garment holder on 
Strictly Bench- which clothes may be hung 
from Sis to 850 OY Yemoved with greatest 


aese. 


No wardrobe trunk an 

INNOVATION unless 

it bears the triangular 
Trade Mark. 


[ity TRUNK COMPANY 


2 Doors Below 33rd Street 
New York EAST SIDE 


329 Fifth Ave. 


Go by CanapiANn Paciric 


re ORIENT 


WHERE a rickisha 
man waits to carry 
you down thelantern 
lit streets. 


Where you turn the 
corner and are back 
a thousand years 
among the palaces of 


Kubla Khan. 


Where yesterday 
brushes shoulder 
with today. 


Priests from Thibet 
and camel caravans 
from the far plains of 
Mongolia; lovers be- 
side the lotus ponds, 
gaily dressed children 
at play in the streets. 


Ten Days to Japan 
Then China and Manila 


THE Canadian Pacific Empresses are 
the largest, fastest and finest steamships 
on the Pacific—and it costs no more to 
travel byan Empress—fortnightly from 
Vancouver, B. C.—the shortest and 
most comfortable route to the Orient. 


Wide promenade decks. Unusually 
attractive staterooms and lounges. 
Music. Dancing. Radio. And the most 
interesting companions in the world— 
for the Canadian Pacific is the first 
choice of those who have crossed 
more than once. The Canadian Pacific 
sets the standard in travel service from 
London to Hongkong. 


Canadian Pacific AROUND THE WORLD TOURS include 
all the pageants from East to West and West to East. 


Canadian Pacific 


“IT SPANS THE WORLD” 


Offices and Agencies in every corner of the Globe 


Atlanta,Ga. 4gNorthForsythSt. KansasCity,Mo. 601Ry.Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.675 Marker St. 
Boston, Mass. 405 Boylston St. Los Angeles,Cal. 605South Spring St. Seattle, Wash. . 608Second Ave. 


Buffalo,N.Y. . 160PearlSrreet Minneapolis,Minn. 611Second Ave.,So. St. Louis, Mo. . 420 Locust Se. 
Chicago, III.71EastJacksonBlvd. Montreal,Can. . 141St. James Street Tacoma, Wash. 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Cincinnati, O.201DixieTerminal NewYork,N.Y.MadisonAve.at44thSt. Toronto, Ont. 1KingStreet, Ease 
Cleveland, O.1040 Prospect Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. . Locustand rsthSt. Vancouver,B.C. .C.P.R.Station 
Detroit,Mich. 1239GriswoldSt. Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 338Sixth Avenue Washington,D.C.905-15thSt.N.W 
Duluth,Minn. .Soo Line Depot Portland,Ore. . . 55 Third Street Winnipeg,Man. . 364 Maio St 
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AN OLD FISHERMAN OF NIPPON TELLS OF THE SEA 


The Japanese are noted for their ancestor worship, which is the basis of Shintoism,and for their love of children. 
These two things which seem to be opposites, are.really the product of the Japanese adoration of life—life, the , 
thread which spins itself out through the generations. ‘This old fisherman, brown and wrinkled by the wind and 
the salt, has stopped in the operation of mending his net, and laid down his brass pipe, which only holds enough 
for a few precious puffs, and is telling the child a tale of the heroes and special demons-of' the-sea. This same sea 
is of no small importance to the Japanese for more than its connection with strange gods. Out of it comes a good 
part of the nourishment which enables a population of sixty-two millions to live in a territory crowded with more 
than four hundred people to the square mile of arable land. 
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ON A JAPANESE INLAND RIVER 


The Japanese have always believed that their country is the most beautiful in the world and worship of its beauties is a part of their daily life. 
However skeptical the foreigner, who has seen the marvels of other parts of the world, there are spots in the island empire of Nippon that will 


take his breath away. Although Japan is an island it is one of the largest of the world and boasts several navigable rivers. 


Along the bank of 


this stream runs a modern highway flanked by telegraph and electric power wires, but on the glittering surface of the water ride the old square- 
: sailed junks that never change. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF THE ANCIENT EAST 


Japan’s Rapid Recovery From the Devastation of the Earthquake—Social and Industrial Change 
The Ruling Optimism—Japanese Traits in the Eyes of a Foreigner 


By G. B. MircHeii 
(Illustrated from Sketches by the Author) 


, YOKOHAMA shopkeeper recently remarked that the 

wh great earthquake of September, 1923, had made him 

“just ten years younger, because,” continued the little 

man with his bright, engaging smile, “you see I am back to just 
where I was ten years ago.” 

This is the type of optimism that one finds among the Japanese. 
It is the spirit of buoyancy, the indefinable tendency ever to see 
the bright side of things that is so common to the Oriental at 
large. An American-trained Tokyo dentist lost everything he 
possessed in the world but his wife, his children and his optimism. 
“T leave my house at five o’clock every morning, I work in this 
office until eight each night. My children are in school, they'll 


soon go to college and in a few years I'll be back where I was 
the morning of the great fire,” he chattered as he drilled away to 
the accompaniment of a small Yankee-made melodeon (somewhat 
squeaky and thin) in the next room. 

The music came from the carpenter’s young daughter, who had 
sought shelter with her father in the cheerful dentist’s new office 
building, a building, one of many thousands to spring into shape 
and form with mushroom rapidity along the narrow streets of the 
great city, rising like the legendary phenix from its ashes, as yet 
barely cold. 

Above the clatter of the wooden-cleated sandals and the cries 
of the kurwma boys and street hawkers rose the merry din of the 


An itinerant priest of Japan 
with his queer flute and his 
scrap-basket hat. 


THE COLORFUL LIFE OF A CHINESE CANAL “] 


The foreigner who goes through the Orient marveling at’ the modernization of the Celestial and his 


G.B.Mitcholi- 


ways need not tremble at the prospect of a disappearing picturesqueness. China, like Japan, will always - 
be itself, and will preserve the tangled subtlety of its back alleys, its canals, and its country districts. 


There is too much history behind these junks and these coolie-infested canal banks ever to bring them 


into line with the bustle of the Western World. 


house builders, each man naked 
to his loin cloth; of the saws 
cutting through newly shaped 
wall timbers and flooring 
boards; of the hammers nail- 
ing down vast stretches of 
metal roofing on which the sun 
reflected its golden splendor, 
cooled to a summer comfort by 
the gentle breeze that swept in- 
land from a turquoise- -tinted 
harbor. 

Neat stacks of brick and til- 
ing barricaded the entrance 
way. A trim policeman called 
and inquired, in courteous but 
perfunctory way, when these 
obstructions could be “con- 
veniently” removed. 
foot of the freshly painted 
stairway the braided straw 


_ slippers were placed in an im- 


pressive row, all in the order 
of their sizes for the use of 
prospective clients, but all too 
small for the average Ameri- 
can foot. These were to keep 
unsoiled the immaculate thick- 
padded matting, bound up in 
heavy rolls, carefully matched 
and fitted to the dimensions of 


At the 


each tiny room. For the Japanese are the cleanliest of races. 

Our mission across the Pacific in the early season of last year 
was essentially a sketching trip—a search for new inspirational 
fields for pencil and brush. It savored of a long-delayed desire 
for adventuring along the pathways immortalized by Hiroshide- 
and Hokusai. Later in the season it would entice us westward 
to the great wall of China; thence, up the Yangtze River and™ 
down the Grand Canal to Hangchow. And later, still further. 
southward to the islands about Hongkong. 

The last night of the voyage brought a marvelous iransionwaa 
tion aboard the ship. We were in the Japanese current. Within 
sight were long ranges of rose-tinted mountains. A strange, 
exotic odor of unfamiliar vegetation greeted our nostrils, wafted 
across a green gold expanse of softly undulating sea. All the 
upholstery of the steamer’s luxurious public rooms was enveloped 
in spotless white. The officers and numerous passengers wore 
piqué “monkey jackets” or white dinner coats. Wardrobe trunks: 
had been ransacked for flimsy muslins, light pongees and cool 
linens. We were in the summer-land clime of the far-off Orient. 

Early morning found Yokohama harbor enveloped in a mys- 
terious but luminous haze as the rakish, shallow-draught tug 
brought dapper little port doctors and customs officials to the 
ship’s landing stairs. From our offing we dimly made out the 
extended silhouette of the breakwater. A golden halo rested on 
the great tumbled masses of square-cut granite. But beyond there 
rose no stately outline of the once-famous Bund. Gone were the 
splendid bank buildings, the customhouses and the Grand Hotel. 
There was a strange, uncanny sense to it all. It held the little 
groups of returning visitors assembled on the wide deck spell- 
bound with amazement. Literally, one felt that the earth had sunken 
and in its final convulsive agony had enveloped the great city. 
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‘With the customary 
visés of passports and 
the inspection of health 
certificates completed, 
we steamed slowly in 
through the inside har- 
bor, dotted with native 
fishing boats, lean built 
craft with a single sail, 
ivory toned or deep 
magenta. Before us 
stretched the full ex- 
panse of the city, not a 
vast mortuary of the 
dead but a very much 
alive and animated com- 
mercial port. 

Already out of its 
gruesome ruins was 
emerging the new 
Yokohama. Even as far 
back as April, wooden 
structures had been put 
up for the housing of 
three hundred thousand 
returning inhabitants. 
Street cars and auto- 
mobiles were speeding 
along its wide avenues, 
now completely cleared 
of debris. Waiting 
‘rikishas carried us off 
the warped and twisted 
pier to the railway sta- 
tion leading to Tokyo. 
Five months later we 
barely recognized this 


' pier, so rapidly had 


been the progress of its 
reconstruction. But, off 
to the left, the ragged 
outlines of the Bluff still 
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ON THE QUIET WATERS OF WEST LAKE, HANGCHOW, CHINA 


At Hangchow, China, there is a broad expanse of water, which, 

although it is in reality part of the river estuary, is called a lake. 

Hangchow is a great manufacturing and shipping center—chiefly for 

the shipping of tea. The city is connected by water with Peking by 
means of the Grand Canal. 


showed the yellow- 
ish, fresh earth scars 
where the foreign 
residents had lived 
and where their 
homes had, with the 
Bluff’s loosened 
crest, plunged head- 
long to the creek and 
plain below. Back to 
Yokohama were 
coming the throngs 
of merchants and 
tradespeople, who, 
with only the torn 
clothing on their 
backs, had gone 
down the coast to 
Kobe to remain until 
such time as rebuild- 
ing could begin. 
Optimism is the 
keynote of Oriental 
psychology. “Méas- 
kee!” What does it 
matter? All things 
work out for the 
best. An Oriental 
sat at a table in the 


saloon of a passenger ship calmly playing a game of solitaire 
while frantic “foreign” passengers surged back and forth or stood 
huddled in groups wondering if each new wave-shock of the 
typhoon-beset sea would send their ship plunging to its doom. 
“Well, if we had been meant to go down then we would have 
gone down, and, since we did not go down, it was not to be, so 


_ why think of it further?” said this calm and placid disciple of 
Confucius to an inquiring fellow traveler. 
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One of the strikingly 
modern features of the 
Far East is the pro- 
vision made in all the 
large cities and the sea- 
shore and mountain re- 
sorts for the comfort 
and welfare of the for- 
eign guest. 

A well-known jour- 
nalist tells a friend that 
“the finest hotel in the 
world today is the Hotel 
de Peking.” -This same 
friend, an extensive 
traveler, says, “Stop 
long enough at the 
Hotel Astor in Shang- » 
hai and you will meet 
every celebrity of the 
universe.” Again we 
hear that the Imperial 
Hotel of Tokyo enter- 
tains more prominent 
people, affords more so- 
cial-diversions and gives 
you better service than 
any other hostelry in 
the Orient. Others say 
the same thing of 
Hongkong and Manila 
establishments. 

All this has its sig- 
nificance in the fact 
that, while first choice is 
a matter of individual 
taste and personal expe- 
rience, you at least have 
at your disposal the 
same refined living re- 
quirements that you ex- 
pect of Paris, of Lon- 
don or of New York. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century the American flag 
first made its appearance in Japanese waters, but it was not until 
Commodore Perry came there that Japan opened its ports to the 


foreign world. 


to visit Western civilization. 


In the early ’60’s it sent out its first embassy 
From that time Japan has been ex- 


pressing itself in “the language of modern industry and science.” 
Within the last fifteen years China has overthrown the Manchu 
dynasty and has patterned its government after the Republic of 


the United 
States. That it 
has not done this 
more. success- 
fully is because 
it has not had 
the unanimous 
support of the 
common _ people. 
China made this 
drastic move be- 
fore it was ready 
for the transfor- 
mation. Chinese 
administration 
has been entirely 
in the hands of 
a few military 
leadersanda 
limited educated 
elasis. , China 
needs more than 
a few foreign 
endowed col- 
leges. It needs a 
generalized sys- 
tem of lower- 
grade common 


schools. 


Io 


However gradual the adoption of Western habits may be, the 
East is drawing closer and closer to the West, notwithstanding 
Kipling’s hard and fast maxim that “never the twain shall meet.” 
Will this, then, destroy the romance and glamour of Japan, rich 
in its art and culture—old as the time of Alexander; of China, 
who made Marco Polo one of her “Ten Thousand Buddhas”? 
Too deeply rooted are the Asiatic manners of life, too long estab- 
lished are its doctrines and religions. East would be East to 
Marco Polo today, East will be East not alone for you and me, 
but for the many generations to follow. 

The same old templed cities, the same Buddhist, Shinto and 
Llama priests, with their moth-eaten but colorful vestments, the 
great toriis of Japan, the arched pai-los of China, the straw- 
mantled, wide - straw- 
hatted rural people, the 
purples, greens, im- 
perial yellows or blue- 
tiled roofs of the 
palaces and shrines, the 
geisha and sing - song 
girls with gorgeously 
embroidered robes and 
fantastic coiffures, the 
oiled paper umbrellas 
of the celestial coolie 
soldier, the gay little 
parasols, so artistically 
decorated, so daintily 
poised by the fairy-elf 
maidens of Nippon, and 
the sweating, half- 
naked burden bearers, 
the good-natured 
‘rikisha boys, the cur- 
tained litters, capari- 
soned donkeys, long 
trains of camels, the 
big horned water buf- 
falo, the heavenly blue 
Peking carts. All these 
are bound to remain to 
entrance and intrigue us 
each time we set sail 
across the long rolling 
swells of the Pacific. 

We have already 
mentioned Japan as ex- 
hibiting the most spec- 
tacular transformation 
from the old to the new. 
Economically, Japan is 
producinga million 
small objects in compe- 
tition with the outside 
world ; it is manufactur- 
ing foreign-style ma- 
chinery for its own 
commercial use. You 
find the compradore, or 
middle man formerly in 
charge of construction 
work and in direct con- 
trol of all employees, 
giving way to the 
trades-union idea. Polit- 
ically you see Japan 
ranking among the 
foremost nations of the day. Both this economic and political 
transformation has come about through Japan’s extraordinary 
genius for imitation and assimilation. 

After the full recovery from her recent great disaster, Japan 
will need little if any German-made material. Such raw material 
as cotton she will always need, and this in increasing quantities. 
Silk, grown in her several islands and provinces, including Korea, 
will always be an important staple for commercial exchange. 

Japanese public schools and colleges are already far advanced 
and, in them, English is one of the requisite studies. School 
children are trained in calisthenics. They always wear some type 
of uniform, cap or dark-blue suit, with often a green sash as an 
insigne or distinguishing mark. 


some day. 


THE SACRED MOUNTAIN OF NIPPON 


Fuji, a nearly perfect volcanic cone about twelve thousand feet high, dominates 


Japan artistically as well as topographically. 
favorite subject for the artists of the land, and are to be found on many of the 
products of Japanese workshops which find their way abroad. Fuji, although it 
has not been active for many years, is not extinct and is likely to burst forth again 
It was not disturbed during the recent earthquake. 


‘through the keyhole and see.” 
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The Japanese, like the true Oriental, is abnormally curious. He 
believes that seeing is believing; he now believes in close contact 
with things foreign or strange. The Japanese is a patriot of the 
first order and would willingly lay down his life for his emperor 
or flag. Thus one understands the continuous migrations of the 
students of all ages to distant cities and sacred temples. Down 
through the narrow passageways of ain Island Sea city they 
stream, two abreast, as regular as trained soldiers, their sedate 
teachers marching at the van of each detachment, thoroughly 
absorbed in the grave responsibility of teaching the history and 
ideals of their native land. 
The Japanese are the most law-abiding of all people. No mat- 
ter how great the crowd that assembles around a railway station, 
no matter how great the 
Tokyo, Kobe or Osaka 
suburbanite’s hurry is. 
to get aboard a home- 
ward bound train, a few 
far-spaced posts will 
keep him within the 
proscribed areas or 
aisles. Hand luggage 
goes through the car 
windows, it comes out © 
that way, for this is the | 
custom. But he never 
goes in through the 
window and he never 
comes out that way. 
The Japanese will sit in 
a draughty car, made 
draughty by a foreign 
fresh-air fiend and he ~ 
may cough and sneeze, 
but he won’t get up and 


devil’ to close the win- 
dow. Such a move 
would be contrary to his 
native politeness and his 
sense of proper dignity. 

And note the neat, — 
trim uniform of the | 
Japanese policeman. His 
short-bladed, two- 
handed sword with its 
exposed guard’ harks 
back to the days of the 
faithful Samurai — to 
the romantic Forty- 
Seven Ronin. 

The traveler in Japan 
should expect the police 
to know all about his 
personal luggage and 
the things contained 
therein: . You may ex=-4 
pect the hotel boy to 
walk into your room 
when your toilette is 
half completed, or per- 
haps it may be the maid. 
The boy may tell you 
on your expostulation 
that he knows when the 
time is most inoppor- - 
tune, for he ‘‘look 
Somehow these people wen’t 
change their customs in so short a span of years. But note how 
blindly nonobservant, how detached is the expression of the boy’s 
face. As far removed from the intimate life about him as the 
property boy of a Chinese stage. 

A few years ago at Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, or Kobe every 
Japanese male wore the conventional European derby hat. Now 
the round-topped “dosser” has been discarded for the more com- 
fortable soft felts or the flat-brimmed summer straw hat. But 
many men go bareheaded from early spring to late fall. These 
men find the foreign dress more practical than the native kimono, 
hourt and wooden sandals. They get about more freely, they 
walk from office to office with greater ease, whereas, in their 
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na tive  cos- 
tumes,  estab- 
lished ‘prec- 
edents require 
that they ride 
in kurwmas and 
otherwise con- 
strain them- 
‘selves to more 
decorous ways. 

But in their 
leisure hours 
the Japanese 


dress. | During 
his visit last 
August at 
Nikko, Baron 
Kato, the Im- 
perial Prime 
Minister, wore 
the simple cos- 
tume of his 
land, yet when 
the Prince Re- 
gent and the 
Princess came 
to visit the re- 
tired Mikado, 
out came the 
Baron’s black 
frock coat and 


tall silk hat. He 
was not the only uncomfortable man on that hot, midsummer day. 
Young women and schoolgirls have to a large extent adopted 


the, to us, somewhat antiquated shirt 
waist and skirt. Silk is as expensive 


for the Nipponese families of small in- 


comes as this imported article is for our- 
selves who enjoy more liberal means of 
support. This is why one sees so many 
of the children wearing skirts of cheap 
mixed wool and cotton. 

There are still, however, many gayly 
gowned maidens with their bright-col- 
ored obus tied in a smooth great bow 
at the back to enliven the thoroughfares 
and parks. Then, too, there are the rich 
but more sedately hued silks of the 
matrons and oh, the marvelously fash- 
ioned headdresses. 

Unfortunately from the picturesque 
point of view, the modern Japanese 
woman no longer builds her lustrous 
black hair so that its sleek coils are stiff 
with grease. She has discarded all this 
for the Western “bob.” Not so the 
geisha, who enters in so intimately and 
in so nonunderstandable a way (to the 
foreign mind) into the exterior social 
life and the religious rites of Chrysan- 


‘themum land. As vari-hued as the but- 


terfly and quite as comparable to it in 
her existence, she wends her way 
through crowded streets, steps with 
mincing little feet along the avenues be- 
neath the blossoming cherry trees, and 
adds the finishing touch of an artist’s 
brush to the dreamlike, fairyland land- 
scape of Japan. 

Sometime, perhaps, when the fair sex 
of that land cease to spend so much of 
their lives in cross-legged postures, they 
will wear Western style clothing with 
more of the grace and distinction of 
their far-removed sisters. At present 
their figures do not conform to the pure 
Grecian type and their limbs lack the 
contour and lithe suppleness of our 
magazine-cover models. 


A PROCESSION OF LAMAISTIC BUDDHIST PRIESTS 


To many it may seem strange that Japan can harbor two religious faiths, Shintoism and Buddhism, 

and that many Japanese profess themselves both Shintoist and Buddhist. 

and Buddhist,—tor Shinto has no creeds; it is a national sentiment, a reverence for men and things 
past; while Buddhism is the all-embracing philosophy which guides his life. 


A CHINESE OUTDOOR BARBER 


The Chinaman may be both modern and 
Oriental, allowing himself to be shaved with 
an Occidental razor, but accepting the antiquated 
methods of a Sancho Panza. Although many 
Chinese wear Western clothes and the pig- 
tail is taboo, at least in republican China, the 
slippers and the long black robe are still the 
commonest dress. 


A man may be both Shinto the 
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Some one 
has written that 
the foreigner 
passes through 
three stages in 
his attitude to- 
ward Japan and 
its people. 
“First,” says 
the writer, 
“there is an ad- 
miration for 
and delight in 
things Jap- 
anese.” Then 
follows an 
aversion for 
certain habits 
and customs. 
But this re- 
solves itself, he 
continues, into 
a final “dis- 
criminating and 
intelligent re - 
gard for funda- 
mental Japanese 
qualities.” 

Regarding 
Japanese 
attitude toward 
the outsider, 
there is always 


a more or less organized group of “uncompromising defenders of 
the old order of Japan.” 


The Oriental’s chief difficulty is not 
understanding the Occidental, is not the 
matter of language, but the mode of 
thought. A radically different heredity 
has colored the innermost fibers of his 
mind. He looks back with pride and 
reverence to his four thousand years 
of civilization—a civilization that 
reaches back into. Korea and ancient 
China. He can multiply by ten each 
century milestone of Western culture. 
He notes the foreigner’s many creeds 
as sO many conflicting religions. 

His is the Shinto faith—the Way of 
the Gods, the worship of ancestors— 
and it is fundamentally Japanese. Every 
scion of the Rising Sun is Shintoist in 
the matter of obligation to and reverence 
for his ancestors. It is a sublime affir- 
mation of immortality—the unbroken 
continuity of a people, living or dead. 
Shinto is more than a religion. It is a 
“profound national sentiment” that in- 
spires the Japanese to patriotic love of 
country and home. 

A Japanese may be both Shinto and 
Buddhist, for, contrary to Shintoism, 
which has no creeds, theology or sacred 
book, Buddhism is an “all-embracing 
philosophy, a doctrine of submission and 
renunciation.” It emphasizes passive 
virtues in an “imposing exploitation of 
the universe.” Moreover, to the out- 
sider’s viewpoint it is “a comfortable 
code of conduct for this life.” 

We found Tokyo’s Imperial Palace 
covering an area of six miles square, 
certainly an impressive residential plot 
for the center of a great city. Even 
more rapidly than its sister city Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo was assuming its old-time 
appearance and business bustle. 

Here was the same fascinating Ginza 
with its jewelry and curio shops, its en- 
ticing bazaars and its cafés brilliantly 

(Continued on page 44) 
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MODERN ASPECTS OF CHANGING JAPAN 


By Henry KInyon 


WO first impressions of Japan stand out for me with most 

distinctness. One is of the wonderment we felt at the 

clattering, kimono-clad throng coming out of the station at 
Yokohama as we arrived to take a train for Tokyo. Wooden 
clogs, called geta, scraping on concrete floors and steps give off a 
confusion of noise which strikes the unaccustomed ear with 
peculiar effect. Then, secondly, there was the surprise expe- 
rienced at seeing so many electric lights blinking at us from all 
sides as we sped through the gathering dusk on our way to the 
capital city. We were soon to find out that scarcely any peasant’s 
hut in the land is too humble to have its denki, or electric lights. 

Multiplying and conflicting impressions, examples of topsy- 
turvyness, contrasts of old and new, ludicrous and pathetic com- 
binations of Oriental and-Occidental—all have now passed into the 
stock of ever-thrilling memories. All stand out against a back- 
ground of romance and mystery which even four years of resi- 
dence in a typical Japanese house has not been able to remove. 
The mellow booming of big temple bells, the throbbing roar of 
drums and the dim glow of lanterns amidst pine and cryptomeria 
and curve-roofed temple at some native festival, the weird pene- 
trating melody of the beggar’s flute—of such things is the real 
Japan made. These things have survived the earthquakes and 
fires of many centuries. They are not to be touched by any craze 
for foreign styles until Japan and the other nations lose their 
identity in some standardized world-state of the distant future. 

But the East is undoubtedly 
meeting the West these days, 
and many curious things are Ss 
happening. A few years ago | 
it was an unusual experience to 
see a Japanese woman on a 
Tokyo street in foreign dress. 
It gave me somewhat the same 
feeling as coming across a 
Yokohama ’rikisha man smok- 
ing a bulldog pipe. There was 
something amusing, at the same 
time something depressing, 
about such sights. The Japanese 
woman naturally knows how to 
wear a kimono, and the kimono, 
a thing of beauty in itself, 
blends with cherry blossoms 
and rice fields, open-front shops 
and pine and paper houses. But 
when the native wore foreign 
dress it was hardly necessary to 
ask what was wrong with the 
picture. It was too obvious. 
Similarly, no ’rikisha man made 
a proper picture without his lit- 
tle bamboo pipe, more like a 
bubble blower than a pipe, and 
holding only a few puffs of 
stringy tobacco. 

Now some of the geisha girls 
are going so far as to bob their 
hair and appear in their roles 
of tea-house entertainers in for- 
eign dress. In the Marunouchi 
section of Tokyo, where the 
largest Japanese and foreign 
business firms are congregated, 
an office girl wearing a kimono 
is now a rare sight. The earth- 
quake has been responsible for 
a rapid change. Many women 
found, in the dreadful days fol- 
lowing the wholesale tragedy 
and destruction of that catas- 
trophe, that the European style 
garment sent as relief supplies 
allowed a freedom of movement 
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CLAMMING IN JAPANESE WATERS 


Sea food is one of the most important things in the Japanese bill 
of fare. Some three million people are employed in one or another 
branch of the fishing industry in the Island Empire. Of the shell- 
fish, crabs and squids, and of the mollusks, abalones and clams are 
This woman is gathering clams along the 
tide flats of the Inland Sea. 
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up, even for tradition’s sake, no. matter how they are opposed. 


This matter of dress is only one of many evidences of a Western-| 


ization that is deplored alike by many of the older Japanese and 


by natives of other lands who would like to keep exotic lands | 


exotic. The new Tokyo arising out of the ashes of the earthquake 
will be a city of wider and cleaner streets and safer and more 
comfortable buildings, but in all the catastrophe, confusion, and 
change it will have lost much of that old charm which made 


many foreign residents prefer it to the more modernized port city 


of Yokohama. In welcoming the new and better things one may 
be pardoned for a few pangs of regret at the disappearance of 
the old. 

Fortunately in more ways than one, some sections of the capital 
city escaped the fire that followed the great quake, and in these 


certain evidences of medieval character and quaintness may still | 


find a home. Fortunately, also, there are Kyoto, Nikko and Nara 
and other places of less fame where the earthquake failed to 


strike and where the tide of foreign imitations reaches only in — 
subdued eddies. i, 
There is, of course, and always-will be, a conflict of interests || 


in such matters between the foreign visitor and the modern, pro- 
gressive native. The former wants to see things that are different, 
things typically and: truly Oriental. 
things similar to, and just as good as, the foreigner has at home. 
With him, modernization is a proud sign of progress. He will 

show you pictures of Japan’s 


choose pictures of children 
women in tight trousers driving 
piles in their own crude way, 
and grandmothers helping with 
the rice in paddy fields or help- 
ing to serve ravenous little silk- 


mulberry leaves. 

But even for the tourist there 
are certain compensations in the 
Westernization of Japan. What 


gains in convenience and com- 
fort... ‘One ‘of -e wei yipeaeee 
Japanese in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama speaks English, English 
appears on the railroad station 
signs and on the currency, along 
with the Japanese characters. 
In the matter of railway signs 
the Japanese make better use of 
our tongue than we do ourselves. 
We have the names of our sta- 
tions painted conspicuously in 
our own language, but the 
Japanese go even further than 
that. The name board of each 
station also shows the name of 
the stop on either side and its 
distance. 
boards—not the advertising 
kind—conveniently erected by 
the Japan Tourist Bureau, list 
the principal points of interest 


distance and direction from the 
station. 

The foreigner need have no 
fear of getting lost in Japan. 
The Japanese will see that he 
does not. All natives of Nip- 
pon are eager to practice their 
English, and no stranger is 
likely to go very far without 


The latter wants to display 


fine buildings, steel mills, hydro- — 
electric works, and will be some- 
what disappointed when you ~ 


with babies on their backs, coolie — 


he loses in picturesqueness he ~ 


Other large sign- . 


worms their breakfast of!) 


in the neighborhood, giving their _ 
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YOUNG JAPAN WATCHES A FAKIR 


Itinerant jugglers and performers of all kinds of tricks are very numerous in Japan. This old fellow is running a foot or 
so of metal wire down one of his nostrils while the children’s faces express their idea of the ticklishness of the procedure. 
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intention of being 
impertinent. He 
only wishes to 
seem friendly and 
to offer help. Not 
infrequently he 
will leave his work 
or digress from 
his journey to 
guide you. 
Once you have 
indicated the place 
you wish to go it 
is well not to 
change your mind. 
I used to have 
amusing expe- 
riences on the 
Tokyo _ trams. 

After “asking the 
‘conductor if his 
car went to a cer- 
tain place, I some- 
times decided to 
go farther on. Al- 
most invariably it 
would require all 
the little Japanese 
I knew to keep 
from getting put 
off at the place 
about which I had 
asked. Any for- 
eigner with a suit- 
case or - handbag 
getting on a tram 
which went past a 
railway station 
was presumed to 
be starting on a 
railroad journey, 


_ meeting the question, “Where are you going?” This is only a and if he didn’t get off at the station stop he was likely to have 


AN UMBRELLA MAKER AT WORK 


Everyone knows that the Japanese are great artisans and that paper umbrellas are one of their prod- 
ucts. What everyone does not know is that such umbrellas as this old man is making are not simply 
toys but are actually used by the Japanese themselves to keep off the rain. 


sort of Japanese “How do you do?’ The questioner has no a friendly argument on his hands. These self-appointed guides 


may—and sometimes do—make 
themselves something of a 
nuisance, but their intentions are 
good. 

Another thing that makes 
Japan a simple place for the visi- 
tor is the size of the country and 
its compactness. The main 
islands are covered with a net- 
work of railway lines, though 
only their ten-thousandth mile 
was completed in 1924, an event 
which was appropriately cele- 
brated. 

Tokyo is the New York, Wash- 
ington and Boston of the country 
all combined. It is the largest 
city, the nation’s capital and cul- 
tural center. Osaka is, from the 
American point of view, the 
Pittsburgh or the Chicago of 
Japan. To the British, it is the 
Manchester of Japan. It is the 
country’s chief industrial and 
business center, and the home of 
its two greatest newspapers, both 
of which have a daily circulation 
of a million and a half. These two 
centersareonly about eleven hours 
apart by express train. Tokyo 
is only forty minutes from the 
port of Yokohama by fast electric 
trains, which would be able to 
hold their own with the suburban 
trains of the New York district. 
Nikko, home of Japan’s most 
famous temples, is only a three- 
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LATEST STYLES IN HEADGEAR FROM THE LAND OF MORNING CALM 


Chosen, formerly, for some strange reason, called Korea, is peopled by a race of mixed origin who differ in many ways from either the Chinese, 
the Japanese or the Mongolian. The peculiar hats are made of horsehair. Under them is the badge of Korean manhood, the precious topknot, ; 
which if not protected by a permanent covering would probably be ravaged by evil spirits. Chosen is now a Japanese protectorate. 


hour trip from the capital. Kama- 
kura, with its great bronze 
Buddha more than 600 years old, 
is only an hour and a half away. 
Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe and Nara 
are all within about an hour of 
each other. Since the destruc- 
tion of Yokohama by the earth- 
quake and fire, Kobe ranks as the 
leading port of Japan. 

Of all the things characteris- 
tically Japanese, the cherry blos- 
som is perhaps the farthest 
famed. It is a thing of beauty 
and poetry only—for from all 
the myriads of blossoms not a 
single edible cherry comes. Its 
delicacy of tint is matched by its 
extreme sensitiveness—a breath 
of wind or a drop of rain and 
itis gone. Yet its influence over. 
the Japanese and their art is in- 
calculable. Its appearance in 
early April is the signal for the 
populace to close up office or shop 
and take tram or train to hill or 
country lane where the trees 
abound. Cherry blossom holi- 
days take the place of our Eas- 
ter. The gay kimonos of the 
children and young girls and 
geisha blend with the colors 


fe co. < indulgent mons A STAGE IN ONE OF JAPAN’S GREAT INDUSTRIES 
necessary ne Perel ornaments Without the silkworm, which almost any Japanese farmer numbers among his livestock, life in the 


crowded islands would be difficult. Here a group of women are extracting the cocoons from the straw 
and gewgaws. For the fathers cocoonage. From these cocoons the raw silk is spun. The United States uses about 90 per cent of 
and elder brothers who have any Japan’s silk. 
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difficulty in enter- 
ing into the spirit 
of holiday, there 
is the sake bottle 
ever ready at 
hand. 

For young and 
old alike it is a 
period of extreme 
merriment, which 
the not too fas- 
tidious foreigner 
may thoroughly 
enjoy. The pag- 
eantry of the 
crowd blends with 
the colorful land- 
scape in an en- 
trancing Oriental 
memory picture. 
Many of the 
Simee ts of “the 
cities are lined and 
arched over with 
fleecy clouds of 
blossoms, but the 
Japanese are eager 
travelers and they 
seem to enjoy 
those blossoms 
which they go 
some distance to 
see much more 
than those which 
grow at their very 
doors. 

Rice and silk 

_are, of course, 
the two prin- 
cipal products 
of Japan. The 
former is the 
staff of life of 
the people. The 
latter is the 
staff of their 
commercial life. 
Rice fields are 
ever y where. 
The primitive 
plowing of the 
paddy field ; the 
transplanting of 
the shoots by 
hand; the har- 
vesting by hand 
‘sickle, and the 
crude methods 
of threshing— 
operations to 
which all mem- 
bers of the 
family lend 
their hands— 
make entranc- 
ing pictures of 
tural life that 
may be ob- 
served from 
any car win- 
dow. 

An _ hour’s 
motor ride 
from your hotel 
in Tokyo will 
take you to one 
of a number of 
large silk fila- 
tures. Few 
tourists at- 
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The business of getting 
go, gasoline affair. The 


A JAPANESE FUNERAL PROCESSION 


the dead laid to rest is, in Japan, a formidable one. It is no touch and 
coffin is carried all the way to the grave by the suffering pallbearers 


and the mourners do not hide their grief behind drawn curtains. 


Osaka is the industrial cente 
chimneys and electric cars. 


THE PITTSBURGH OF NIPPON 


r of Japan. In striking contrast to the country districts are its smoky 
The large building with the tower is the office of the Osaka Asahi, one 
of Japan’s greatest newspapers. 
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tempt to take this 
trip, but it is one 
of the most inter- 
esting things the 
little island em- 
pire has to offer. 
Because of our 
predominant posi- 
tion as a consumer 
of silk, it is a par- 
ticularly inter- 
esting side study 
for an American 


to make. The 
fantastic little 
silkworms are 


Japan’s most val- 
uable live stock, 
surpassing in 
value all her cat- 
tle, horses and 
hogs combined. 
To see and under- 
stand the manner 
in which our lux- 
urious silks come 
from such drab 
and. ugly little 
creatures is a fas- 
cinating experi- 
ence. To observe 
hundreds and 
thousands of deft- 
fingered Japanese 
girls handling the 
silken strands, 
too frail and 
delicate almost 
for- the wun- 
trained eye to 
see, is to get 
another picture 
of Japan’s 
womanhood—a 
picture quite 
the reverse of 
that made by 
the painted 
geisha _ who 
lives for orna- 
ment and pleas- 
ure only. Asa 
matter of fact, 
Teac prasnuersae 
women out- 
number the 
men in indus- 
t Ve One. ted= 
son being, of 
course, that the 
nation’s leading 
industries are 
textile, where 
nimble fingers 
and low wages 
are essential. 

To the silk 
industry much 
of the nation’s 
best scientific 
ability has been 
given, with the 
result that 
Japan leads the 
world in pro- 
duction. 

It is an im- 
pressive fact, 
fraught with 
great interna- 
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TWO OF THE PRIDES OF JAPAN 


the Inland Sea of Japan, at Miya Jima, is no more important to the Japanese than the empire’s children. Perhaps in no place 


in the world, unless it be among the Eskimos, are children held in such high honor. Their infectious laughter and gay kimonos lend color to every 


tional significance, 
that year by year 
the United States 
buys something 
like 90 per cent of 
all the silk Japan 
has to sell. Japan, 
not wishing to 
commit economic 
suicide, is not 
likely to permit 
anything to hap- 
pen which would 
disrupt this trade 
for any considera- 
ble length of time. 
This “i act) and 
other related eco- 
MO mine) imac ts, 
which have given 
Japan’s destiny so 
largely into our 
keeping, furnish 
all the more rea- 
son why _ we 
should be jealous 
of our good rela- 
tions. For to look 
at the matter from 
our point of view, 
we are Japan’s 
principal provider 
as well as her best 
customer. 
(Continued on 
page 44) 


scene. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE ADVERTISING IN JAPAN 
This is not a funeral but an elaborate parade arranged to advertise some Japanese commodity. The Japanese are almost 
as prolific advertisers as we are. Fifteen hundred miles up some Chinese rivers you will find painted on the rocks adver- 
tisements of Japanese patent medicines. 
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IN A VILLAGE STREET OF CHOSEN 


Although this village does not look especially prosperous, Korea is a wonderfully fertile land, jammed full of natural resources of all kinds. The 
children and grown people, although their clothes are washed with absurd frequency, are in themselves very dirty. As Artemus Ward said, there 
would be a better chance of cultivating the land if the natives didn’t carry so much of it about on their persons. 
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CHOSEN ROOF TOPS 


The beanlike thatches of Korean houses stretch themselves in between fields of indescribable fertility. Ginseng, a medicinal root which the Japa- 

nese, and particularly the Chinese, believe will cure anything, is one of the most important crops. Chinese have been known to pay as much as two 

hundred dollars for a single root no larger than a carrot. Under the rule of the Japanese, Chosen is becoming what it should be, a marvelously 
productive country. 
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| MANCHURIA IN TRANSFORMATION 


Glimpses of an Ancient Empire Now Undergoing Great Industrial, Political and Social Changes 
—Antung, Dairen, and Mukden as Studies in Contrast—A Bird’s-Eye View of the Vast 
Natural Resources and Thriving Industries of This New Empire of the East 


By ApacHtI KINNOSUKE 


fresh start. The Hakuba Tunnel was behind us; so also 

the gray memory of the old Torin Castle. We have been, 
for hours on hours, threading the southwestern skirts of the 
massed heights of Heian Hokudo in North Chosen—as Korea 
should always be called. The huge engine at the head of the 
“Seoul-Mukden Through Express” bore the crest of a great 
American locomotive works. Small Chosen children stood hard 
by and watched it gravely: the steel dragon literally breathing 
fire and smoke was no longer a fancy of the old legend. 
_ It heaved a sigh and took a gentle grade ahead. ‘Then sud- 
denly, with the dramatic suddenness of a stage curtain lifting, 
we were upon the full sweep of the majestic Yalu. This river 


q THE train came to’a pause—as if taking a breath for a 


ig quite as lordly as the Hudson at the northern tip of Man- 
The tall smokestacks of 


hattan Island and much more historic. 
the Chosen 
Paper Mill 
Company 
(a five-mil- 
lion - yen 
concern) on 
the right of 
the track 


fabled Mountains of Eternal Whiteness—500 miles inland. It | 
is navigable 270 miles up the stream to Mao-erh-shan by small | 
native junks. It marks the boundary between Chosen and Man- \ 
churia. Some natives call it “Ai-kiang” and some “Ichou-kiang.” | 
The Yalu widens as it makes its stately way to meet the Yellow | 
Sea. At its mouth it is something like thirty miles wide, so that | 
it is difficult to say where the river ends and the sea begins. } 

Here at Antung the greatest bridge in all Asia crosses the } 
Yalu, connecting Manchuria with Chosen. It is composed of 12 } 
spans and is 3098 feet in length. It was built by the Government | 
General of Chosen for its state railway at the cost of several | 
million yen, and it took two years to complete it. Later, when 4 
the South Manchuria Railway took over the management of the’ 
government railways of Chosen, the bridge became the connecting 
link between the trunk lines of Manchuria and those of Chosen, 
the chain 
of railways 
which gives | 
the shortest — 
line be-' 
tween the | 
two great 
capitals of. 


and those the Orient, 4 
of the first Tokyo and’ j 
and sec- Pekin. The ’ 
ond Iron great iron 
works and bridgeis | 
of the lum- provided 
ber mills with side- | 
farther walks eight _ 
down the feet wide 
stream, and oneither 
the indus- side of the | 
trialtown bridge. 
of Antung T hiels € 
rising over eight - foot 
onthe Man- walks and — 
churian the steel® 
side, all its rails in be- — 
buildings tween over — 
of Occiden- the: 1Tronm 
tal style, bridge have _ 
recall the THE RAILROAD STATION AT MUKDEN done more“ 
Seg iep The modern history of Manchuria is really written in terms of the growth and development of its railway e b eee 
is k system, a vast enterprise whose interests are not confined to transportation alone but include the mines, agri- O- Will the 
pressively. culture, the seaports and even the schools and public health services. barrier of 
The simi- prejudice 
larity does and hatred 


not go much further than that, however. Up and down the gray 
stretch of the stream bat-wing sails of Chinese junks and white 
square sails of Japanese boats catching the early light of a May 
morning, and, more than all else, an endless procession of timber 
rafts, place the picture definitely out of America and out of 
Europe. These strikingly fashioned timber rafts of the Yalu are 


famous throughout the Orient. Every year when winter strangles « 


the water in its white grip the woodsmen go into the forest on 
either side of the river and fell the trees. In March, when the 
thaw comes, they cut the timber into logs eight feet long. These 
they tie together in eights to form the units of which the rafts 
are made. From thirty to a hundred such units make one raft. 
It is usually 100 feet long and about twenty wide. It comes 300 
or 400 miles down the stream before it reaches Antung or 
Shingishu, and usually it takes two months on the way, which 
explains the hut one sees built upon it and the small truck garden 
that is sometimes discovered. The Chinese raftsmen with their 
rare and leisurely philosophy of life try to raise vegetables as 
they loiter down the stream. 

The Yalu rises in the snows of the Chang-pai ranges—the 


that had stood between the Manchus and the children of Chosen 
than any other hundred factors put together. 

Over the monarch of all Asian bridges the Through Express — 
rolled into Manchuria—into the Antung Station. Antung is not — 
a typical Manchurian town. As a port, there is more room for. — 
criticism than for ships. Near the great iron bridge the river 
sometimes has twenty-one feet of water at ebb tide. But that is 
rather exceptional. The usual depth then is about twelve feet, 
while at high tide it will rise to twenty-three or more. The ap- 
proach to the city from the Yellow Sea is not much smoother 
than some sections of the Mississippi made famous by Mark 
Twain. Only small vessels of less than a thousand tons make 
the port. Moreover, it freezes up tight toward the close of 
November, and even in the closing days of March, when the thaw 
is in full swing, ships are not entirely safe from ice blocks which 
jam the stream. 
ee same, Antung is an epitome of Manchuria—Manchuria 
in little. 

There is the Old Town. In the good old days, before the com- 
ing of the newfangled civilization and prophets, the Japanese, it 
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was called Shaho-chen. It covers roughly the northern half of, 
the present Antung. More than 40,000 people live there, most 
of them Chinese, and its Main Street, called Tsaishen-miao-chieh, 


is busy, crowded, and prosperous. 


Then there is the New Town. It stretches south of the Old» 


‘Town and extends to the rail- 
‘way station. It is the town of the 
prophets of unrest, the Japanese. 
It is built of Japanese-style 
houses; mostly of wood, with a 
sprinkling of foreign-style struc- 
tures. It has asphalt-paved streets. 
It spreads over 1225 acres pro- 
tected from the flood by embank- 
ments and surrounded by canals 
for drainage purposes. In sharp 
contrast with the Old Town, here 
the streets are sanitary and clean. 
The wide Yamatobashi Avenue 
cuts through-the middle of it, 
leading to the open plaza in front 
of the railway station. On May 1, 
1904, when General Kuroki 
crossed the Yalu a few miles 
above this point and put the river 
on the map of the world, there 
was not’ much more than sand 
lots overburdened with weeds 
here where the New Town stands 
today. The entire town has been 
created since then. It is pro- 
vided with waterworks and elec- 
tricity. and it boasts now 
considerably more than 20,000 


population of which half is Chinese and the balance mixed. 
In addition to the two sections mentioned above, the city has 
another portion whereon is to be built the city of tomorrow—an 
industrial city to come. Already the great plot of ground to the 


northeast of the storage pond is covered 
by the buildings of a great timber com- 
pany, a joint enterprise of Chinese and 
Japanese capitalized at $3,000,000, which 
has the lumbering rights of the entire 
Manchurian bank of the upper Yalu as 
well as of the basin of the river Hun, 
covering more than 2,450,000 acres, whose 
lumber is estimated at 4,200,000,000 cubic 
feet. It is in this section also that the 
factories of large Japanese match, pot- 
tery, and silk and woolen goods com- 
panies stand. A large section of the town 
is yet to be built, but the grounds are 
laid out in streets and plots for industrial 
plants. It has scarcely three thousand 
people in it now, but it is*richer in pros- 
pects than any other section of Antung. 

The story of Manchuria is the story 
of these three sections of the City of 
Antung: of the Old Town of the Chinese, 
of the New Town in which the more ag- 
gressive of the natives join with the 
Japanese for building up something of 
which the. ancient place had _ scarcely 
dreamed before, and then of the activi- 
ties of the Manchurian railway system— 
of its farsighted enterprises, its scientific 
exploitation of the resources of Man- 
churia in its titanic role as the foster 
mother of agricultural and_ industrial 
Manchuria. At Mukden, at Dairen, at 
Harbin, you can see the same thing pre- 
sented on a greater scale. At Harbin we 
have the Russian element playing one of 
the leading parts in addition to the 
Chinese and the Japanese. That of course 
makes the drama more complicated, but 
the story is the same. 


Perhaps the chief commodity in which Antung deals is the 
same old soya bean which has made Manchuria famous in the 
markets of the world. Antung does not handle anything like the 


THE YALU RIVER BRIDGE 


At Antung, the greatest bridge in all Asia crosses the Yalu, 
connecting Manchuria with Chosen. 
spans and is 3,098 feet in length. The raft floating beneath it 
is a lumber raft from the forests of the interior. 


hut built on it by its crew. 


ON THE ANTUNG-MUKDEN LINE 


This line, a part of the great South Man- 
churia Railway System, traversing a country 
of most imposing scenery, was once a light 
military railway. As it stands now, it 
forms a link between Tokyo and Peking 
and, in connection with the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, wends its way across the steppes 
to Europe. 


him at Antung. 


It is composed of twelve 
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quantity of that commodity that the port of Dairen does: she 
cannot compete even with Yinkow in this respect. But the hinter- 
land of Antung sends into the city about 5,000,000 bushels of it 
a year. In 1908 a joint corporation of the Chinese and Japanese 
interests was organized to engage in the ywfang business, as the 


Chinese call the extraction of oil 
from the soya beans. It was 
called the Jih-hsing Yufang and 
was capitalized at 5,000,000 yen. 
That was the pioneer in the field. 
Now there are fifteen yufangs, all 
in the Old Town and managed 
and worked by Chinese. They 
are manufacturing close to twenty) 
million pounds of bean oil a year 
and a half million pieces of bean 
cake. The oil goes to the United 
States through Shanghai, Kobe, 
and Yokohama, while Japan takes 
about 90 per cent of the bean cake 
as fertilizer for her rice fields. 

The future of agricultural 
Manchuria is largely wrapped up 
in the development of soya beans. 
Her trade future hangs on them. 
And the yufang activities in An- 
tung mirror admirably the whole 
of Manchuria. 

The article which is only sec- 
ond to the bean in importance in 


; It takes the industrial life of Antung is 
several months for such a raft to reach tidewater, hence the tussur. Tussur is the silk made 


from cocoons of wild silk worms 
which feed on oak leaves. The 


familiar Shantung pongee is made from it. This wild silk is a 
peculiar and important product of Manchuria. 

Antung’s supply of tussur cocoons comes from Huaijen and 
other northern districts and from the Tsaohoku district to the 


southwest. In days past the city used to 
export the cocoons in large quantities to 
Chefu and other Shantung cities, but the 
Shantung people have come to Antung 
and established filatures there. So the 
city is manufacturing now more than 80 
per cent of the cocoons it handles. There 
are thirty-six of these filatures, some of 
them very small in scope, and all of them 
are in the Old Town and are worked by 
Chinese. The annual output is valued at 
more than 4,000,000 yen. 

Lumber is another trade item of which 
this. section of Manchuria is highly and 
rightly proud. There are twenty-six lum- 
ber mills in the city of Antung now, and 
they saw more than 25 per cent of Man- 
churian logs into boards. 

Not alone do the commodities Antung 
handles make the city so admirable an epit- 
ome of the whole of Manchuria. There 
are also the character of the personnel 
and the nature and the organization of 
the large corporations engaged in the in- 
dustrial and financial activities of the 
city. Almost all the really important cor- 
porations dealing largely in Manchurian 
commodities are joint enterprises of 
Chinese and Japanese. This does not ac- 
cord with the clever, persistent, and wide- 
strewn stories of anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda in the United States, nor should 
it. But facts are facts and should 
have their chance at publicity once in a 
while, even in the original home of many- 
colored propaganda. The writer had 
lived so long in the United States and had 
been fed with this highly spiced stuff from 
the anti-Japanese propagandists there so 


persistently that he was astounded at the sight that confronted 


If Manchuria means anything at all it means 365,000 square 
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miles of display advertisement of Japanese and Chinese co-opera- 
tion. And Antung is a handy edition of that big display. That 
is the reason why I have tarried so long in this modest border 
city on the Yalu. 

The Seoul-Mukden Through Express pulls slowly out of the 
station and makes a sharp turn 
northward, almost at a right 
angle: it skirts the northwestern 
edge of the New Town, goes 
through the old Chinese town, 
and glides past the Shaho-chen 
station. 

We are now in the sacred 
land. In May, 1904, the men 
of Kuroki’s army were all over 
this ground, and there are very 
few spots they did not mark 
with blood. Ten years before 
that, in the Chinese war, the 
Japanese army under Oyama 
fought over this same spot. Rev- 
erence for the old, for the things 
of the past, the glorification of 
History with a capital H, is the 
one dominant trait of all Orien- 
tal races. My countrymen used 
to share this trait with their 
neighbor peoples—they used to. 

Therefore, what I witnessed 
in the Pullman sleeper of the 
Through Express cut short my 
breath and made my eyes round. 
Did my fellow travelers rinse 
their mouths in crystal moun- 
tain waters and intone under their bowed heads their praise of 
heroic guardian ghosts? Did my countrymen break into trans- 
ports of exaltation memorializing the victories that crowned the 
towering heights of Phoenix Peak? I watched carefully, but I 
could not see the remotest sign of anything like a halleluiah. In- 
stead, these fellow travelers of mine, these men of Nippon, talked 
of the weather—of the same conversation-making weather that 
any of the business people of New York 
fall back on when they make their appear- 
ances at their offices every morning. One 
merchant breathed not less than 5000 words 
on the how and why of the year’s bad 
business conditions in Japan, and he did 
not let up a minute all the time we were 
passing through the hallowed ground. 

All this Antung-Mukden Line over 
which we were making our way into the 
heart of Manchuria was once a light mili- 
tary railway. It was built by the engineers’ 
_ corps of Kuroki’s army as it fought its way 
on to Mukden over the Chang-pai range 
in the summer of 1904. After the war 
the line was turned over to the South Man- 
churia Railway, with the command that it 
must be rebuilt from end to end so that +| 
it would make part of a great international ~ 
highway joining Tokyo-with Pekin and, in 
connection with the Trans-Siberian, with‘ 
the capitals of Europe. It was a herculean 
task. As it stood, it was a temporary line 
of two feet six inches gauge 188 miles 
long, stretching from Antung on the Man- 
churian bank of the river Yalu to the 
ancient capital city of the Manchus. The 
work commenced in August of 1909 and 
was completed in October of 1911. Really 
it was one of the great engineering feats 
in the Far East. No less than twenty-four 
tunnels were driven through various 
branches of the Chang-pai mountain range. 
The longest one was through Fuchinling 
and measured 4884 feet. In all 205 
bridges were built to carry the line over 
the streams and canyons. The longest one is an iron bridge as 
modern and solid as the one on the Yalu. It is over the Taitze 
River near Penhsihu. This bridge took from October, 1910, 


IN AN INLAND CITY OF MANCHURIA 


It is a little beyond the sphere 
of greatest modernizing influence and consequently retains 
more of its Oriental strangeness. 
it by rail, it might be a town in the path of the great con- 
queror of seven hundred years ago—Genghis Khan. 


Kirin is typically Manchurian. 


A WAYSIDE TEMPLE 


At frequent intervals along the railway 

line the traveler catches glimpses of 

ancient shrines and temples nestling in 
the folds of the mountains. 
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until September of the following year to complete, and cost more |} 
All this tunneling and bridging in the recon- | 
The work in- || 
volved in it gives a more definite and eloquent picture of this | 
And all | 
this engineering work shortened | 
the line by no less than eighteen | 


than 350,000 yen. 
struction of the line was trying and expensive. 


section of mountainous Manchuria than anything else. 


miles. 
The express sped on. 


man sleeper—for the South 
Manchuria is an all-American- 
equipped line from the heavy 
steel rails to the locomotives and 
Pullman cars—a few seats 


tion: 
“V abakei !—the 
Manchuria!” 
Now, whenever a Japanese 


Yabakei ot 


shout of “Yabakei!” he is try- 
ing to tell the world—and he 
doesn’t care particularly who 
hears him—precisely what 
Americans mean when they 
thrill over the mention of the 
sunset’s colors in the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, 
splendors of the Yosemite, of 
the orchestra of the sky, the 
peaks and mountain streams of 
the Canadian Rockies. 


Except that you can reach 


We had long since turned our 
backs on the heights of Five Dragons’ Back, which the Chinese — 


call Wulungpei. We were in the purple twilight of the Changpai 
range. 


too boisterous. All the way to the western mouth of the Taling 


Tunnel, nearly 150 miles, the line is one continuous crescendo of | 
The crystal flow of Hsi-ho and the river — 


scenic exclamations. 
Tsao now thunders by in an eternal series of snowy volcanoes, 
and then suddenly, as the express takes 


mountain breezes whirled in their elfin 
dance and trod over an _ ever-melting 
brocade. Fairy Land—for 55 miles—from 
Lienshankuan to Chiaotou, nothing less! 


range. A tunnel of 1914 feet pierces it. 
Just out of it is Chichiapu. It stands 1262 
feet above sea level and is the highest point 
on the Antung-Mukden line. This Fensui 
range divides the Yalu basin from the plain 
of the Liao. All the streams on the 
western slope of the range find their way 


ters on the eastern slope sing their way, 
with the Yalu, into the Yellow Sea. 

Just out of Lienshankuan, the fog-veiled 
outline of five peaks greets the traveler. 
They are the historic Motienling, sacred 
to the memory of the two greatest wars 
Japan has fought—the Chinese and the 
Russian wars. But after all, the one real 


yutai. It is a Titan of an upstanding rock 
crowned by an ancient temple called 
Puchissu. A long, long series of stone 
steps leading up to the temple seems to 
come out of the clouds. 
red walls of the temple. The picture is 
not of the earth. One instinctively closes 
his eyes at the sight. 
world but in a dream does a mortal behold 
-anything quite as ethereal as that. 

Out of the Taling Tunnel, as we passed 
the town of Yaochien-hutun, a little over 143 miles from Antung, 
we saw open ahead of us a sight which never fails to hold an 
islander like the Japanese spellbound. A group of American 


From a corner of the Pull- 


ahead of us, rose an exclama- | 


traveler explodes with a shrill } 


of the 


The exclamation of the fellow traveler was not a whit 7 


a turn, it dallies in turquoise pools, a hun- | 
dred feet down a precipice on which the © 


So we climbed till we made the Fensui if 


into the Gulf of Liaotung, while their sis- ~ 


peroration of scenic Manchuria is Tiao- . 


They lead to the | 


For nowhere in the | 


ee 


a 
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) 
tourists sat across the aisle from us looking out of the window. 
Kaoliang sprouts had not come up: miles and miles of level fields 
looked as smooth as a truck garden and raced away to the rim of 
the sunset horizon. 

“Why,” said one of the Americans, “here is our dear old 
Kansas.” 

There are many Westerners, members of Western civilization 
that is, who, although they have 
a clear idea of the general loca- 
tion of Manchuria may not have 
a detailed knowledge of the back- 
ground of Mr. Adachi’s articles. 
For the benefit of the reader we 
append here a brief note on the 
geography and history of the 
Manchurian provinces. , 

Manchuria is the northeastern 
part of China, with a total area 
of 365,000 square miles. It 
comprises the three provinces of 
Heilungkiang, Kirin and Feng- 
tien. ‘These are called by the 
Chinese the “Three Eastern 
Provinces.” 

Manchuria is separated from 
Siberia on the north by the Amur 
River. On the west, Eastern In- 
ner Mongolia touches its borders 
and stretches, a vast level country, 
far to the westward. To the east, 
the Maritime Province of Rus- 
sia forms the boundary of Man- 
churia, and southeast of that, 
Chosen (Korea) is separated 
from it by the Yalu River. Man- 
churia on the south is washed by 
the waters of the Yellow Sea 
-and the Gulf of Pechili. | 

Manchuria is included within the parallels of 39° and 53° 30” 
north. Between these same parallels lie portions of Spain, France 
and Italy, but Manchuria has a very different climate than these 
European countries. It has what is termed a “continental” cli- 
mate, and is subject to decided extremes of temperature—long, 
severe winters and hot summers. The average monthly tempera- 
ture at Dairen varies from 24° 
F. in January to 76° F. in Au- 
gust. Further north the winters ~Tyugd 
are much colder and the summer 
temperatures do not rise quite so 
high. In Harbin, for example, 
the average January temperature 
is around zero, and in July the 
average is 72° F. The spring 
season is windy, with the great 
winds coming across the Mongo- 
lian. Plains. The rainfall in 
Manchuria is far less than in 
Japan. As a whole, the climate 
is healthful and well adapted to 
agriculture. Its great plains 
boast of rich soil, and the 
30,000,000 acres now under culti- 
vation produce huge crops of 
beans, wheat, kaoling (a sort of 
sorghum), millet and Indian 
corn. Sugar beets are also being 
grown extensively. 

Manchuria is traversed north 
and south by two large mountain 
ranges and fertile valleys lie be- 
tween them. <A low ridge in the 
center of the country forms a 
natural division for the water courses running north and south. 

The mountains are rich in timber and minerals, especially coal, 
and the rivers are navigable for hundreds of miles and served 
as travel routes before the building of railways. 

The largest of these rivers are the Amur, the Sungari and the 
Ussuri in the north, and the Tumen, the Yalu and the Liao in 
the south. The valleys of these rivers are fertile and well suited 
to cultivation. 


A CIRCUS IN MANCHURIA 


Whether in the West, or in the East, a circus will always 

keep its attraction for the small boy, and this one in a Man- 

churian village, with its miniature peep-show theater of 
elaborate design, is no exception to the rule. 


WHERE THE MANCHURIAN BUYS HIS 
EVENTUAL HOME 


This coffin shop in the town of Kirin is typical of a custom 


noticeable in many Oriental cities. © t 
Japanesed Manchurian likes to buy his coffin before he dies. 
In this attractive shop a large selection of samples is on display. 
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The eastern part of Inner Mongolia resembles Northern Man- 
churia in parts, but contains also great steppes, plains and desert 
tracts inhabited by nomad tribes. 

The population of the “Three Eastern Provinces” and the 
eastern part of Mongolia can only be roughly estimated. An 
accurate census of these districts has never been taken. Ap- 
proximately, however, the latest population count reached in 
the neighborhood of 25,000,000 
people. 

Manchuria is inhabited by 
Chinese and Manchus, with large 
numbers of Japanese in the 
Kwantung Leased Territory and 
in the South Manchuria Railway 
Zone. Mongolia is inhabited 
chiefly by Mongolian tribes with 
a large sprinkling of Chinese, 
near the border of Manchuria. 
Besides these, there are some 
600,000 Koreans in Manchuria, 
and more than 100,000. Russians.. 
The average population per 
square mile in Manchuria is 53, 
or about the same as the state of 
Missouri, and considerably 
greater than that of the United 
States as a whole, which is now 
35 to the square mile.’ In Feng- 
tien Province there are 129 in- 
habitants to the square mile, 
about the same as in Ireland. 
The density of population of 
Manchuria and Mongolia, as 
these figures show, is much 
greater than has been generally 
believed. The population of 
Manchuria is increasing. rapidly. 
Those already established in the country feel it more than ever 
their homeland since a great railway system has brought modern 
enterprise, education and civilization into the provinces. Every 
spring many thousands of coolies migrate: from Shantung and 
other provinces to work on the Manchurian farms, and on the 
railway, and after the harvest about half of these return to their 
homes... The others stay in Manchuria and find permanent 
employment. 

The beginning of Manchurian 
history is lost in antiquity; and 
much of the early history of this 
vast district 1s an uncertain leg- 
end. Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia were given up to 
savage tribes, and the rivalries 
between them, resulting in a con- 
stant, unorganized warfare, was 
all the story that these wild 
regions boasted. 

At one time it appears that the 
Koreans spread over the country 
in great numbers, but the Mon- 
gol and Tungus tribes were the 
most powerful and persisted the 
longest. Between the tenth and 
eleventh centuries Manchuria 
was the theater of active. war- 
fare. Rival dynasties were at- 
tempting to rule the country, and 
hostilities were carried on also 
with the Sung dynasty, then 
reigning in China proper. 

In 1260, however, Manchuria 
takes its place in history with a 
thrilling chapter. Genghis Khan, 
the great Asiatic prototype of Alexander the Great, dreaming his 
dream of a world empire, absorbed Manchuria in the great con- 
quests that he made. Under his successors, Manchuria became 
a part of the Chinese empire and the Mongols rose steadily in 
power. They at length established a Mongol dynasty to rule 
over China. In 1644 the first Manchurian Emperor of China 
removed his capital from Mukden to Peking, and caused the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CREATING A MODERN EMPIRE IN MANCHURIA 


The Dramatic Story of Manchuria’s Development—How the Railroad Has Brought Modern 
Cities Into Being—An Octopus of Industry to Which American Products Have 
Contributed Their Share 


By ApacHI KINNOSUKE 


UNNING across the front porch and entrance hall of con- 
R tinental Asia is a line of railway. It advertises American 
locomotives, American Pullman sleepers, American pas- 
senger and freight cars and other railway equipment as nothing 
else does in the whole of Asia. It is the one outstanding, ever- 
operating show window for American railway products. 

The line is 686 miles long. It is run by a company capitalized 
at 440,000,000 yen—which is a trifle less than $220,000,000 in the 
much-appreciated American money when the exchange rate is 
anything like normal. Its actual assets are valued at more than 
1,400,000,000 yen. Among them are the coal deposits of the Fushun 
mines, estimated at 
more than 1,200,000- 
000 tons, and the 
iron-ore deposit at 
Anshan, which is 
more than 200,000,- 
000 tons. Its gross 
revenue for the fi- 
nancial year ending 
March 31, 1924, was 
185,698,324 yen, and 
the net profit was 
34,795,592 yen. This 
railroad company 
employs about 45,000 


people. 
The line was not 
built by American 


engineers: it is not 
an American railway. 
That is the thing 
which makes it all 
the more remarkable. 
For on it, this very 
day, are running 
more than 300 Amer- 
ican - b uilt locomo- 
tives and more than 
1500 freight cars of 
American design 
built in American 
shops by American 
Me Ghali 1ic Sia. welts 
famous _ through 
expresses are made up of the familiar Pullman sleepers. Mon- 
ster steam shovels, dredges, and cranes, playing the titan at its 
Fushun mines and along its line, bear such legends as “South 
Milwaukee, Wis.,” on their side plates. More than 89,000 tons 
of American steel rails from the great United States Steel Cor- 
poration plants are on its road beds. It has recently spent more 
than 6,000,000 yen for American machinery and American 
materials. 

This American-equipped line is called the South Manchuria 
Railway. 

Of course, and naturally, 110,000,000 out of 110,000,000 Amer- 
ican friends of ours are utterly ignorant of the very existence of 
the S. M. R. That does not seem to trouble it at all. It stands out 
there on the jumping-off edge of the world as the one outstanding 
advertisement of American genius in the manufacture of railroad 
equipment. And oddly enough it is the reviled and much-dis- 
criminated-against Japanese who put it there. 

There is a story about the funds with which Japan bought all 
this American equipment—a story which throws an interesting 
side light on the troubled theme of how Japan feels toward 
America. 

Japan did not have the ready cash. No doubt she should have 
gone to Wall Street for funds. But the Wall Street of those 
days was not the Wall Street of today. Perhaps, at the time, 


it did not have money to loan to a railway out in Manchuria. 


Anyway, Japan raised the funds on theyLondon market: 12,000,- 


000 pounds sterling in two loans. And Japan spent no less than 
two-thirds of that sum—not in England, for British machinery 
and railway equipment, but in the United States for American 
products. 

It was not altogether pro-American sentiment that brought 
this about, to be sure. Certainly it was not because the Japanese 
were hostile to the idea of British goods or ungrateful for British 
financial accommodation. The South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany, at the time, needed locomotives, rails, cars, and materials 


A STREET IN MUKDEN 


The incongruity of this photograph is apparent at a glance—a modern light and power line overtopping 

the ancient bazaars with their grotesque figures and fanciful signs and demon preventers flapping in the 

wind. All the large cities of Manchuria are now lighted with power supplied by.the railway system. 
The gate in the background is the famous Drum Tower of Mukden. 


quickly. 
pressing call. The British had not. As a matter of fact, some 
of the American companies commenced delivery on some of the 
goods within two weeks of receiving the order. 

Last year I covered the South Manchuria Railway from end 
to end. I was told by engineers in charge that the British ma- 
chinery was superior to the American. To prove the point they 
pointed to the fact that/British concerns were able to secure a 
large portion of the South Manchuria Railway business later on. 
But then came the World War. 
of things a lot. The S. M. R. had once more to enter the 
American market for its purchases. At the end of the war Amer- 
ica found herself in a commanding position in the Oriental mar- 


kets while England and other European -states were slowly _ 


recovering. 

Today things are changing again out there, with the return of 
European competition. America can hold her commanding posi- 
tion only in one way: 


-. 
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That changed the complexion - 


American manufacturers had the facilities to answer its — 


By producing goods and machinery superior in quality to Euro- 


pean products, or at least equal to them. America commands 
superior facilities in filling orders, and her geographical position 
is a decided asset to her Oriental trade. American manufacturers 
of electric machinery have done much in convincing the Japanese 
of the excellence of American makes. That is going to tell in 
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future dealings with the S. M. R., for the company does a good 
many more things than merely give transportation to the peoples 
of the East. It is aspiring to be the light of Manchuria as well 
as its feet. Lighting Dairen, Mukden, Changchun and other great 
cities of Manchuria is one of its many serious enterprises. The 
gentlemen of the Congressional party some years ago must have 
been somewhat astounded to see the most up-to-date system of 
electric lighting pushing the romance out of the twilight gloam- 
ings of the natal city of the Manchu dynasty. They would have 
been still more surprised had they gone into the power plant of 
the Mukden Electric Company. For on its huge generators they 
would have seen a familiar trade-mark in the world-famous com- 
bination of the two capital letters “G. E.” 

But it is as a railway and an empire builder precisely analogous 
to the Great Northern and the Union Pacific lines in the westward 
course of American advance that the South Manchuria Railway 
holds its rank. It was merely a political line when it was built 
by Russians in 1901—the first steel paw of Russian imperialism 
in the direction of the ice-free port of Dalny, the present Dairen. 
The Portsmouth Treaty, which ended the Russo-Japanese war, 
gave the line to Japan—436 miles of it from Changchun to Port 
Arthur and Dairen. The Russian line was of five-foot gauge. 


MANCHURIAN BEANS AND BEAN CAKES AT DAIREN 


The soya bean has made Manchuria famous in the markets of the world. Here piles of them are 

choking the piers at Dairen, the chief port in Manchuria, waiting to be carried to all parts of the 

earth. Beans are used both as a food and as a fertilizer for the rice field, while most of the oil ex- 
tracted is shipped abroad. 


During the Russian war Japanese army engineers changed it to 
the narrow gauge of three feet and six inches of the national 
railways of Japan, so that they could use the locomotives and cars 
shipped over from Japan. When the South Manchuria Railway 
management received the line it also received certain definite 
orders from the Government. One of them was to change the 
gauge once more—not back to the broad gauge of the old Russian 
line but to the standard gauge of American railways, four feet 
eight and one-half inches. 

This was perhaps the most flattering tribute that Japan has 
paid to America since the days when the late Prince Ito and his 
advisers fashioned the banking and other financial systems of 
Japan after the American pattern. Of course, no American news- 
papers announced this news in headlines an inch high on their 
front pages. It takes the anti-Japanese propaganda of our Cali- 
fornian friends to achieve that. The idea back of the govern- 
mental order was clear. It was crowning American genius and 
achievement in railway construction as the pinnacle of human 
advance in that particular direction. The Japanese authorities 
simply came out before all the world and said that they were 
going to build a railway system in far Manchuria which was to 
be on a par with the best the world could offer at the time. 

And the result ? 

Coming down from Changchun south to Mukden last year I 
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met a young American who was looking after the business of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York in Manchuria. “I cover 
a good deal of territory around here,” he told me, ‘and whenever 
I come in touch with the S. M. R. I feel I am hitting home— 
about the only thing out here that makes me think of the good 
old U. S. A.” The compartment in which we sat talking might 
have been a section in the “Broadway Limited” or the ‘Twentieth 
Century Limited.” No mortal could have told the difference if 
the scenery rushing past the windows did not help him out. 

In its babyhood, back in November, 1906, when it was formed, 
the South Manchuria Railway Company was capitalized at only 
200,000,000 yen. Even then it was the greatest company ever 
formed in Japan. It was a joint stock company organized in 
some respects according to the commercial law of Japan, but it 
was very far from being a mere commercial or transportation 
enterprise. It was called into being by an imperial ordinance of 
June 7, 1906. Count General Kodama—he who was famous as 
the brain of Oyama’s camp in the Russian war of 1904—was ap- 
pointed the president of the organization committee of eighty 
eminent men of the Empire, and at his death Viscount Terauchi, 
who was the Minister of War at the time, succeeded him. The 
Japanese Government took over 100,000,000 yen worth of its 
capital stock as pay- 
ment for all the prop- 
erty it turned over to 
the company, 437% 
miles, including the 
trunk line (as it stood 
then) from Chang- 
chun to Dairen, and its 
seven branches; also 
188.9 miles of light 
military railway from 
Antung to Mukden, as 
well as the coal mines 
at Fushun and Yentai, 
etc. 

No company known 
to the memory of fi- 
nancial Japan has 
come within a hundred 
miles .of the South 
Manchuria Railway 
Company in its popu- 
larity with the invest- 
ing public of Nippon. 
The first, offer of its 
shares for public sub- 
scription'icaused a sen- 
sation. The shares 
were oversubscribed 
1066 times. Not for 
financial profit, mind 
‘you. For at the time 
none of the Japanese 
subscribers ever 
dreamed of the rainbow gold. The Russians had spent a pile 
of rubles on it: they had not made a single penny out of it. And 
the Japanese investors in the South Manchurian shares knew that 
well. It was entirely sentimental, altogether patriotic. Here was 
the only thing Japan had to show for more than 100,000 brave 
sons of Nippon who had died in Manchuria, not to say anything 
of billions of yen, the fruit of their pathetic sacrifices made in 
fighting back the Russian avalanche which threatened the very 
life of the Empire. The whole nation rose as one man and said 
it would make this thing an outstanding success if it took the last 
penny. That, and nothing else, was the reason why the first 
offering of the South Manchurian shares were 1066 times over- 
subscribed. 

From the very first the South Manchuria Railway has proved 
to be astoundingly profitable. Under able management all its 
stockholders made money—a lot of it. But nobody was so 
astounded by its prosperous showing as the first subscribers. Both 
the Government and the people of Japan were anxious to have 
the Chinese Government as a stockholder of the company. The 
Japanese Government invited the Chinese Government to take 
such portion as she liked of the 100,000,000 yen worth of its 
shares set aside for public subscription. But when the Japanese 
Government approached the Chinese Government with the invi- 
tation, China, whose reputation for financial sagacity is world- 
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wide, turned it down cold. The Chinese Government has not a 
share of the South Manchuria Railway today. Not because the 
Japanese slammed the door in its face, but because the Chinese’s 
own business sagacity froze them out of it. 

A few million years back of the memoried past, a mass of 
vegetation and forest vaster than that known to human eye was 
buried underground out there on the Manchurian plain by one 
of the earth shudders which doubtless gave birth to the range of 
heights we know by the name of Changpai. Under heat and 
pressure as violent as everything was in those days when the earth 
was young, this stupendous mass became completely carbonized. 
And that, precisely, is what we call the Fushun coal seam today. 

It is the thickest coal seam which has been discovered so far 
anywhere on the face’of the glube. At the point near Lungfeng 
Pit where it: is thinnest, it measures seventy-eight feet; at its 
thickest, directly under the mining town of Chienchinchai, it meas- 
ures 426 feet. The average thickness is about 150 feet. The 
general run of coal seams in the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany runs only from two to ten feet. Comparison is 
said to’ be odious. This one is humorous; and the laugh is on 
the American and European coal fields. 

The coal field of Fushun lies in the valley of the river Hun, 
little over twenty-two 
miles east of ‘Mukden. 
It runs ‘east and west 
on the-river’s south 
bank: about ten miles 
from east to west and 
two miles wide. The 
coal. deposit is  esti- 
mated at 1,200,000,- 
000 tons. 

Some 700 years ago 
Korean _ vagabonds 
wandering over the 
new pastures of Man- 
churia stumbled over 
some black rocks stick- 
ing out of the earth. 
That seems to be the 
first recorded instance 
of human knowledge 
of the hidden wealth. 
They exploited it with 
their primitive  pick- 
axes and shovels. A 
little later the Manchu 
princes forbade the 
further digging of the 
coal at Fushun for the 
one and only reason 
that it was near the 
Tombs of Emperors 
outside the ancient 
capital City of Muk- 
den. They were 
afraid the mining operations might trouble the spirits of their 
translated ancestors. When the Russians entered Manchuria with 
their feverish dream of Oriental empire they appreciated the value 
of the mine and took it over with little ceremony and much haste, 
and worked it jointly with the Chinese. But it was on a small 
scale: the daily output did not exceed 360 tons. 

In 1907 the Fushun mine was turned over to the South Man- 
churia Railway Company, along with the Yentai and other minor 
coal fields. Then it entered a new era of large-scale production 
on a scientific basis and equipped with modern machinery almost 
entirely imported from the United States. Dr. Matsuda, who 
was the first superintendent-general of the mine, lost no time in 
mapping out what has come to be known as the first stage of 
the program of developing the mine. When he took it over from 
the Russians there were three old pits. Two new pits were added 
and the daily output rose from 360 to 5000 tons. The second 
stage in the development of Fushun colliery, completed in 1918, 
brought the daily output to about 7000 tons. 

When the Chinese handed over to Russia the tip end of the 
Liaotung Peninsula through the now famous Pavlov Treaty of 
March and May, 1898, as the reward for driving out the Japanese 
from the very same southern section of South Manchuria, every- 
body knew Port Arthur as the Gibraltar of the Far-Eastern seas. 
Some twenty-nine miles from the famous naval port, just where 


an ice-free harbor and naval station in the Yellow Sea. 
the monument and the measure of Japan’s ability as a builder of modern cities. 
and a half miles of cement piers and every modern shipping facility. 
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the neck of the peninsula shrinks into the narrow isthmus at 
Chinchow, there slept a sheet of water locked in the embrace of 
two land-arms stretched out into the Yellow Sea. It was called 
the Bay of Dairen. There stood a shy, disreputable fishermen’s 
village on the edge of the bay. Nobody paid the slightest attention 
to it—until, rather suddenly, the Russians decided to dress it up 
as the ice-free port of their century-old dreams. They christened 
it Dalny. Huge cement blocks costing a hundred rubles apiece 
were thrown into the unoffending bay with fierce enthusiasm: 


that was the way the Russians meant to build a great port. They | } 


threw their rubles about in grand style. With all their expend- 
iture, however, when the port was given over into the hands of 
the Japanese it was less than half finished. 

The City of Dairen, as it stands today, is at once the monu- 


ment and the measure of Japan’s ability as a builder of modern — 


cities. Last year I entered it both from the sea and from the 
land side. Twenty-three miles out at sea a steamer can see the 
twinkling of the lighthouse which guards the entrance of the 
Port of Dairen. The general aspect of the city as the early light 
lifts the blanket of mists from it is that of a European or Amer- 
ican port. Its two and a. half miles of cement-walled piers are 
crowded with ships of all flags. Its modern Occidental buildings, 


A JUNK HARBOR AT DAIREN 
After the Russo-Japanese War, the Russians christened this port Dalny and intended to make of it 


As it stands today, the port of Dairen is 
Dairen has two 


tall-chimneyed factories, and red-roofed residences climb from 
the water front up the slope—for, like Seattle and Kobe, Dairen 
is built on the side of a hill. There is nothing of the immemorial 
East about it. Only by a glance to the right, at the junk wharf 
where the Chinese junks lift their forest of bat-winged masts to 
the sun, can a traveler tell Dairen from any of the busy ports of 
America. In point of port facilities, paved streets, modern office 
and residential buildings, telephones, electric tramways, school fa- 
cilities, water supply, and hygienic provision, Dairen can stand 
alongside Kobe or Shanghai without a blush. And Kobe today 
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ranks at the head of the ports of Japan in her modern construc- 


- tion and equipment. 


This great port city, with the exception of a small nucleus 
which the Russians laid out, was built in a very large measure by 
the South Manchuria Railway Company. f 

At the very first the Japanese administrators of the South Man- 
churia Railway looked upon its system as a part of a great interna- 
tional highway connecting Asia with Europe. 

What the company did at Dairen, it did on a different scale 
at Mukden and up and down the line to Changchun in the north 
and to Antung in the east. When the South Manchuria took 
over the railway there were about 5000 buildings in the railway 
zone covering some 174 acres. By the end of 1917 the number 
of buildings had increased to 11,177 and the area to 336 acres. 
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The first impression I got of the New Town of Mukden last year 
was almost bewildering. Night had fallen when the through ex- 
press from Antung on the Chosen border pulled into the Mukden 
station. As I stepped out of the station building—decidedly too 
imposing for anything my imagination could have pictured in the 
heart of the Manchurian plain—out upon the spacious plaza in 
front of it, with myriads of electric lights flowing away from it 
down broad Naniwa Dori, the scene reminded me of the spacious 
approach to the Pennsylvania station at Washington, D. C. All 
the buildings lining Naniwa Dori and other streets leading away 
from the plaza were of rusty red brick and entirely of Occidental 
architecture. They 
were mostly shops 
and office build- 
ings, with a pro- 
fusion of electric 
signs on them. 
And this new 
town of Mukden 
‘was almost en- 
tirely the creation 
o: thes S.-M, R. 
At Changchun and 
other points one 
meets a similar 
sight, of course on 
a much smaller 
scale. 

It is this func- 
tion of calling 
cities into exist- 
Sime en ot. Of 
brown patches of 
acreage along its 


administering 
them — giving 
them schools and 
hospitals and 
parks and playgrounds and waterworks and electric light and 
power plants, sewage and other sanitary systems—which places 
the South Manchuria Railway Company apart from so many 
other great corporations of the world. And it is precisely this 
activity that eats up a major portion of the earnings of its rail- 
way and coal-mining business. The company cannot cut itself 
off from this expensive humanitarian work. The Government 
of Japan, which granted the charter and holds 50 per cent of 
the stock, for which it is getting only 4.3 per 
cent in dividends while all the private stock- 
holders are and have been for years getting 
10 per cent, has commanded it to attend to 
this work. 

The company has established at principal 
points in the zone no less than twenty-six ele- 
mentary schools for the children of Japanese 
colonists and three middle schools or academies ; 
four higher schools for girls; ten girls’ schools 
of domestic science, and one commercial col- 
lege. For the Chinese children: thirteen ele- 
mentary schools, one school where the Japanese 
language is taught, one middle school, and 
three commercial schools.- In addition to all 
these the company has established two really 
great colleges for advanced students: one is 
the College of Industry in Dairen and the 
other is the Medical University at Mukden, 
both open to Chinese and Japanese students 
alike on precisely the same basis. 

At the outset the men in charge of the com- 
pany’s educational work realized that the only 
effective and right way of educating Chinese 
children was to apply to them the compulsory 
educational system which was in force with the 
Japanese children. To practice this was no 
easy matter. With the century-old customs and the fixed modes 
and ideas of life and education which the Chinese had, it was 
practically impossible to get the children out to school for many 
years. The company solved the knotty problem in the end, how- 
ever, and in the simplest manner imaginable: it made schools and 
schooling so irresistibly attractive to the natives that they could 


any American city of the same size. 


HARBIN, THE METROPOLIS OF NORTH MANCHURIA 


Harbin is typical of the new cities which are springing up 
throughout Manchuria along the line of the railway. 
at first glimpse it is difficult to distinguish these cities from 
1 The inscription on the 
building in the foreground recalls the Russian occupation. 


THE CENTRAL CIRCLE OF DAIREN 


Around this plaza in the center of Dairen, a city which has 
been laid out by the Japanese in the most modern manner, are 
grouped some of the most imposing buildings to be found 
in Manchuria, if not in the entire Orient. 
of Dairen is a symbol of Manchuria’s 
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not keep their children away from them. It took time, but the 
company sold the idea to the Chinese in a big way. When I was 
in Manchuria last year the only problem keeping the educational 
department of the company up nights was how to meet the de- 
mands of the Chinese children for educational facilities. 

Out in the country districts far from schools the South Man- 
churia Railway Company provided free passes for school chil- 
dren. Moreover, it fashioned the schedules in such a manner 
that trains stopped near the schools as well as at their regular 
stations. Latest reports put the number of school children at 
94,000 and the number of teachers at 263. All the benefits offered 

to these, it must be kept always in mind, are 

, in addition to the educational facilities given by 

_ the Japanese Administration of the Kwangtung 

Leased Territory and those given by the Chinese 
authorities. 

In addition to the above, the company has 
many technical training schools, which turn out 
the railway and mining engineers and trainmen 
—the mining school at Fushun for example and 
the training schools at Seoul, Chosen, and other 
large centers. The company also established, in 
1913, a training school for teachers. In 1915 
it changed the name to Educational Research 
Institution. 

While at Mukden I had an exceptional op- 
portunity of examining, rather critically and at 
leisure, the company’s great medical institution, 
which had just been raised to the full status 
‘of a university. It stood in the center of the 
New Town: its buildings covered something 
like four large city blocks adjoining the ground 
of the company’s Central Hospital at Mukden, 
which looked down upon the Central Circle to 
the north of it. The university was housed in 
an imposing brick building. A new wing to the 
main building had been in course of construc- 
tion and was nearing completion at the time of 
my visit. 

The most remarkable feature of the university, however, was 
not its cluster of buildings, which might join the company of 
Columbia structures on Morningside Heights in New York City 
without apology or blush. It was in the specimen room of the 
university. In it is a collection of medical data on one particular 
subject which is without peer in the world. The incomparable 
wealth of scientific data collected there is on the Pneumonic 
Plague. 


In fact, 


When the South 
Manchuria Com- 
pany took over the 
line, i AS pn aly, 
1907, there was 
just one military 
hospital in Dairen. 
Nine others scat- 
tered at various 
points were mere 
branches, medical 
stations without 
the equipment of a 
full-fledged hos- 
pital in the mod- 
ern sense. Today 
there are fifteen 
hospitals at fifteen 
population centers 
of South Man- 
churia. And the 
company does not 
stop there. It em- 
ploys regular 
practicing phy- 
sicians at various 
outlying points to 
guard the communities against the invasion of contagious diseases 
and to educate the people in hygienic matters at all times. 

The S. M. R. inspectors examine the drinking-water supply of 
the zone every month, as well as the meats entering it. They 
inspect all the wells in the zone twice every year. All the schools 
under the S. M. R. administration have visiting dentists, oculists, 


The modern elegance 
new position in 
the world. 
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and nose, throat, and ear specialists constantly watching over the 
health of the school children. 

Not the least: of the Empire Builder’s burdens is the lighting 
‘of the homes, shops and factories of the cities it calls into ex- 
istence, and also furnishing the power to turn the wheels of indus- 
‘tries in them. The electric light 
and power plants of the S. M. R. 
are in Dairen, Mukden, Chang- 
chun, Antung, Fushun. The com- 
pany also runs the electric 
railways in Dairen and Fushun. 

In my rounds of all these vari- 
ous power plants I saw that prac- 
tically all the generators and 
other major machinery were coy- 
ered with the crests of two of 
the great American manu- 
facturers of electricai machinery. 
And where they did not appear 
the trade-mark of the Shibaura 
plant—which is a Japanese in- 
carnation of one of the American 
concerns—was sure to be present. 

Nature has been unkind to 
Nippon. So surprisingly so that 
any children of the Land of the 
Gods (even though they are by 
nature almost unreasonably patri- 
otic) will come right out and tell 
you so. This is especially true 
of the gift of raw materials— 
primary and essential ones like 
iron and oil. Therefore when- 
ever and wherever the Japanese 
come upon a promise of iron ore 
their imagination paints it with 
rose. This precisely has been the case with the Anshan Iron 
Mine. | In 1921 Viscount Inouye, the acting superintendent gen- 
eral of the Anshan Iron and Steel Works as well as of. the 
Fushun colliery, made a special trip to the United States. His 
idea was to go to the fountain of most up-to-date knowledge 
in iron ore and the production of steel. Here was another 
tribute for America—quite as emphatic, in its way, as the one 
which Baron Goto and his advisers tendered to America in equip- 
ping the South Manchuria Rail- 
way system with American loco- 
motives, cars and rails. 

At the invitation of Viscount 
Inouye, a group of American 
scientists and practical engineers, 
headed by Professor Appleby, of 
the University of Minnesota, 
went over. to Anshan and made 
a thorough investigation into the 
nature of the ore and its possi- 
bilities. The working program 
of the Anshan mine and the iron 
and steel works there is based on 
the recommendations of the 
American experts. Practically 
all the machinery and equipment 
of the mine was imported from 
the United States. Blast furnace 
No. 1 with the daily capacity of 
200 tons, a charging elevator, 
four hot stoves, two blowing en- 
gines, four boilers, two generators 
of 3000 kilowatts each, and other 
adjuncts had been completed in 
1918, and the furnace was fired 
in April, 1919. Blast furnace 
No. 2 was completed in 1920, 
with its charging elevator, electric 
tramway, water-circulating sys- 
tem, ore depot. Also two batteries of coke ovens with forty 
ovens each, and a coal-washing system were working early in 
1920, and in the following year two batteries were added. The 
annual output of iron is expected to reach 1,000,000 tons a year. 
The S. M. R. has poured more than 35,000,000 yen since 1919 
into these iron and steel works. It has been losing money at the 


its future success. 


that province. 


A MANCHU COUNTY FAIR 


Above one of the booths in this Manchurian fair flies the 
American flag, a tribute to the respect and consideration in 
which the United States is held in the land which has bor- 
rowed its methods and materials from us in order to insure 
The railway system of Manchuria was 
not built by American engineers but it is almost entirely of 
American design and materials as far as its equipment is 
concerned. 


AN ORIENTAL HOTEL OF THE NEW ORDER 


This imposing hotel at Dairen, Manchuria, up to date in every 

respect, is one of a chain of luxurious hostelries built and 

operated in the large cities of Manchuria by the railroad of 

These hotels are run simply for the con- 

venience of the traveler and for the honor of the road. They 
are not profitable in a money sense. 
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rate of two or three million yen a year since the price of iron 
fell from 440 yen a ton in war time to 50 yen a ton, which is: 
about the present price. All that, however, does not dampen the 
ardor of the S. M. R. people in the least. 
that they have at last solved the problem of working the low- 


grade iron ore there at a profit. ° | 


‘ Another business in which the 
company is losing money year in 
not the remotest idea of discon- 
tinuing, is ‘its hotel business. | It 
has built and is now maintaining 
a string of modern Occidental- 
style hotels at Dairen, Port: Ar- 
thur, Mukden, Changchun, and at 
a summer resort near’ Dairen, 
which bears the poetic name of 
the Bay of Stars, Hoshiga-ura. 
When the S. M. R. took over the 
operation of the Chosen Railway 
it extended ‘its hotel system 
through Chosen out to Fusan. 
The hotel in Dairen is a solid 


Renaissance style and fireproof 


modern and handsome hotel in 
the Far East, as it dominatés the 
Central Plaza of the port city. 
The quaint garden ‘on its roof 
sweeps the view of the bay and 
the Yellow Sea beyond. “It so 
happened that’ I passed, in my 
wanderings last year, from the 
Dairen Hotel to what was adver- 
tised as the best hotel in Shanghai. 
The contrast was something of a shock. There lay at least twenty 
years of hotel evolution between them. The newly built Imperial 
Hotel at Tokyo looked like architectural pidgin-English beside it. 
The striking feature of the resort hotel at Hoshiga-ura was the 
golf course over the rolling hills back of it. As if the company 
were not losing enough money through these hotels, it subsidizes _ 
a lot of other private hostelries at different points with considerable 
amounts of money, so that they may keep up a high standard of 
accommodation all along its lines. 
Last year the company lost more 
than 336,000. yen in its hotel 
business. | 
Through the Dairen central 
laboratory; through the Geologi- 
cal Institute, also of Dairen; 
through the experimental stations 
at Kunchuling and at Hsiungyo- 
cheng; through its Research 
Bureaus at Dairen and at Tokyo, 
the Empire Builder achieves its 
victories of peace with micro- 
scopes and scientific experiments. 
All of its works are by no means 
merely academic. The one out- 
standing object of the research 
work of the company is to in- 
augurate a new business and 
nurse it along to a commercially 
profitable stage and then turn it 


carry on. In this manner a Tus- 
sah filature was established in 
1910. An earthenware and por- 
celain factory and a firebrick kiln 
followed. A little later a sorghum 
alcohol distillery plant, a dyeing 
and weaving works, a_bean-oil 
: mill employing a chemical extrac- 
tion method, a fatty-acid factory, were built up and turned over 
to new companies organized for the purpose of continuing the 
work. After them came also a glass factory and a lignoid factory. 
_ Through the agricultural experimental stations the company 
1s Improving the quality of beans and the quantity of its output. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THE YANGTZE RIVER SEVENTEEN HUNDRED MILES FROM ITS MOUTH 


Navigation of the river is still mainly by junk, although the steamboat is gradually supplanting this native craft, especially in the lower reaches. 
However, until proper channels and adequate protection for life and property are established, the. great wealth of the interior tapped by the 
Yangtze will remain undeveloped. 


SIXTEEN HUNDRED MILES UP THE YANGTZE 


Navigating China’s Great Waterway Sixteen Hundred Miles Into the Interior—Adventures With 
Brigands and River Pirates—The Wild and Imposing Scenery of the Treacherous 
Yangtze Gorges—Life Along the River 


By C. W. M. Bircu 


“TIS the water that is interesting.” So said my compatriot, 
Commander Hall, R.N., and he ought to know, as he has 
studied it since the war. I had the pleasure of making my 

trip up and down the Upper Yangtze with him, and the other 
day I wrote him for a yarn with which to liven up this article. 
I give his reply the more delightedly because it is characteristic 
of what, I think, every Englishman notices in Americans: their 
ability wittily to emphasize the outstanding feature of the matter 
under consideration. Commander Hall says this is a “true story” 
showing what “sailors think of the force of the water up there 
and the tricky navigation” : 

“The first year of the war I was up there in command of 
fines eal? . 
(H.M.S.) when 
a small Ameri- 
can steamer got 
up on her first 
voyage after a 
particularly 
harrowing trip. 
She was com- 
manded by a 
true-born Yank 
(also his first 
trip up the 
river) who 
came to call on 
me at Chung- 
king. I asked 
him what sort 
of a trip he had 
and what he 
thought of the 
river. His an- 
swer was:— 
‘Well, Cap, for 
the last thirteen 


done for centuries past. 
years I have 


THE YANGTZE IN THE PROVINCE OF SZECHWAN 


Bordering the river in the lea of the steep wooded mountains lie typical villages of stone and wood, 

peopled with junk men and merchants living on the commerce of the great waterway as they have 

In fact, the history of the interior of China may be read in the story of 
the Yangtze River. 


been in command of an American revenue cutter around the 
Philippines chasing bootleggers and dodging cyclones; thought 
I’d come up here for a change. Now I’m going mine sweeping 
for a rest.’”’ 

The Yangtze’s six hundred miles of big-ship highway to Hankow 
and the further four hundred miles of flat and generally unin- 
teresting river to Ichang I pass over without comment. 

My start from Ichang was delayed for a few days owing to the 
abnormally high water and its rapid fall. The gorges were run- 
ning like sluices, were full of whirlpools and waterspouts, so that 
not even the efficient and high-powered steamers that tackle the 
upper river dare adventure them. The gorges can be negotiated 
at any height of 
water, but not 
when it is ris- 
ing or falling 
rapidly. This 
may be_ better 
appre Gira t eld 
Wallene at aS 
stated that in 
the Wind Box 
Gorge, where 
the greatest rise 
occurs, over 
two hundred 
feet above zero 
(normal winter 
level) has been 
recorded, and 
that it is possi- 
ble to havea 
rise im thie 
gorges of over 
one hundred 
feet in twenty- 
four hours. 

The water is 
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A VILLAGE BETWEEN GORGES 


One of the most noticeable features of the river villages of the 

Yangtze is their general air of dilapidation and decay as compared 

with the neatness and fertility of the open countryside beyond. 

This is understandable in a country where civil war is almost 

continuous and regard for life and property negligible. The 

large, white characters on the building in the left foreground 
advertise a Japanese patent medicine. 


not the only excitement one encounters in the gorges. There is 
more than a reasonable amount of sniping from the banks by 
brigands and ill-conditioned soldiery. The next boat up after me 
had five Chinese passengers killed thus, while the foreign captain 
and the pilot were both slightly wounded by ricochet bullets be- 
fore the steel plates that protect the bridge could be lowered. 

Very likely it is the beauty and grandeur of the gorges that 
captivate the uninitiated landsman. There are solitudes of bare 
rock frequently softened by masses of fern, especially maidenhair, 
and, in other parts, a plentiful foliage which, in spring, breaks out 
as a wonder of flowering shrubs. 

Then there are the legends and the folklore of the gorge dis- 
trict, which are very firmly established throughout the country- 
side and which enwrap each rapid and stream and curious place 
in all the province of Szechwan. To know the names of these 
even in English often suggests the quaint imaginings or the local 
and sometimes historical circumstances that begot them. There 
are the wizards who govern and turn the great river for their 
own ends, who cut the way for it through seventy miles of moun- 
tains, and one who, after taking counsel with a brother wizard 
who came to him disguised as an ape, by a blast from his nostrils 
carved that geological surprise which is the river’s passage of the 
Wind Box Gorge. Nor are to be left out of the account the 
dragons, serpents and great fish that live in palaces under the great 
rocks that rise from the river’s bed, or in its deep pools, or in 
certain specified caves of curious construction along its rock-hewn 
sides. It is they whose destructive emergence in the exercise of 
destiny, in obedience to the wizards, or to serve some private re- 
venge, will raise a hundred-foot flood to overwhelm the junkmen 
or ruin the countryside. They, too, cause the whirlpools and the 
waterspouts that suck down or dash to pieces the junks and con- 
tinually damage and occasionally destroy the steamers. Certainly 
one sees plenty of dead floating down the river, though possibly the 
bigger proportion are the bodies of victims of civil war and plund- 
ering brigands’ hold-ups rather than of rapids and whirlpools. 


TRAVEL 


Much could be done to improve the river for steamer traffic 
and so further help to open up the wealth, as yet almost un- 
touched, of Szechwan. If it were done a period of great develop- 
ment and mercantile activity would set in. But first a reasonable 
measure of security for life and property must obtain, and sta- 
bility of government extend, even if it be only throughout the 
Yangtze’s 1650 miles of river littoral as far as Sui-fu; for its 
further 1350 miles to its rise in northeastern Tibet does not yet 
count. 

After passing the gorges, the river banks of Szechwan are an 
endless delight, heightened by the wildness of the stream, the river 
life, the beauties of rocks, trees, flowers, villages, bank and field 
life and the many riverside temples and shrines. “Szechwan, a 
garden” is a good name for this province. One great contrast 
that strikes every foreigner is that of the clean fields against the 
dirty houses and filthy streets. 

The scenery between Chungking and Sui-fu is similar to that 
from the gorges on to Chungking, so also are the rapids and 
wicked water, but with the river somewhat more shallow. I had 
hoped to get up to Chia-ting, one hundred miles up the Min from 
Sui-fu, but the little old Shuntung, Capt. Plant’s old boat, was 
not intended for this shallower water, and as she had had two 
most harrowing experiences on the Min just before I got up, it || 
was decided to send her no further than Sui-fu. As we took 
four and a half days fighting our_way up the two hundred and! | | 
fifty miles from Chungking to~Sui-fu, and came down in just | 
eleven and a quarter steaming hours, something of the river’s 
current and nature may be guessed. 

The river above Chungking is much freer from disturbance 
and such violence as shooting from the bank, probably because 
it is usually out of the line of the internal warfare which is so 
continually in progress. But there are barracks and military points 
all along it and there is always risk of some disturbance leading _ 
to trouble. Great care, firmness joined to caution, and diplomacy _ 
have to be employed, and squeezes submitted to, it is to be feared, 


APPROACHING THE GORGE OF THE YANGTZE 


It is no simple matter to navigate these deep, tortuous gorges 

with the current running like a sluice. Coupled with this diffi- 

culty is the sudden variation of depth which occurs without warn- 

ing, attaining at some places a rise or fall of over one hundred 
feet in twenty-four hours. 
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THE GRANDEUR OF THE YANGTZE 


Approaching the eastern portal of the so-called Ox Liver Gorge. The imposing grandeur of the great worn mountains rising sheer and steep, 

combined with the primitive life and wildness of the scenery, makes a lasting impression upon river voyagers. The typical native river junk, in 

the insert, will doubtless give way in time to the modern light-draught steamer. The junk men naturally resent the intrusion of steamboats 

along the upper Yangtze and, what with this ill-feeling, together with the prevalence of brigands and river pirates, not forgetting the treacher- 
ous channels, the lot of the steamboat captain is not a happy one. 


by the steamers operating on this farthest waterway. Two mis- 
sionaries have recently been murdered in this western Szechwan 
and, in a sense, danger threatens all foreigners in the interior of 
China at the present time. The recent seizing of a Japanese 
steamer and the murder of her captain is only one more instance 
of what almost threatens to become a habit—in some districts 
seems to be one already. 

Two tales, showing that there is sometimes a humorous side to 
the gorge shootings, may be mentioned. 

An acquaintance of mine arrived in Chungking by steamer a 
few days after me and invited his friends to visit his cabin and 
inspect sundry bullet holes therein. Next, he displayed a bag 
with a bullet hole through it; next, his camera deftly put out of 
action by the same agency; lastly, his sun hat also neatly drilled 
through. Disclaiming heroism, he explained that while this de- 
struction of his property was taking place he himself was tucked 
away on the far side of one of the ship’s boilers, 

The other incident concerns two elderly ladies and a chief officer 
I knew who gave me the yarn. The ladies were keen on seeing 
the gorges. A chief officer, as everyone knows, has among his 
other duties that of being a shepherd of his passengers. The 
ladies were on the exposed top observation deck when the shooting 


THE HARBOR MASTER OF CHUNGKING 


This is the name given by the superstitious junk men to this 

immense stone Buddha sitting enthroned on the river bank near 

Chungking. To this shrine the devout river men come with votive 

offerings after a safe return from the dangerous voyage to 
Ichang and beyond. 
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THE BROAD REACHES OF THE YANGTZE NEAR CHUNGKING 


Chungking is the chief port of Szechwan, the richest province in all China, having more than sixty 

million inhabitants, and possessing untold undeveloped resources in coal, iron, petroleum, lead and gold, not 

to mention rare woods, furs and hides. The control of the river Yangtze, with an improved system 

of navigation, is the key to this great storehouse of wealth. The insert shows the skyline of a typi- 
cal Yangtze village. 


began; the chief officer rushed to collect his charges and bear Chinese pilots: this co-operation is generally carried out with — 
them into safety. He found them collected, undisturbed and quite the greatest friendliness and respect on both sides. | 
unaffected by his concern for their safety. They explained, em- On this basis, too, must the ultimate trade development of | 
phatically, that they had come all that way for the express purpose Szechwan find its expression. There will be plenty of room | 
of seeing the gorges, and that a few silly Chinamen with guns for the representatives of both branches of the English-speaking 
were not going to interfere with their purpose. However, the race, and the deeper the stakes of each in the province the better 
fusillade growing, he at last persuaded them to take cover behind it will be for both and for the Szechwanese. Szechwan’s wealth, 
the searchlight equipment and its casing on the same upper deck. which as yet is hardly touched and is far from fully known, 


That being low, they had to squat. When the ship began to consists of oil fields of which no real steps have been taken to 


Its to be hoped that the coming / 


the exposed one, and then again} 
the other: so, in the end, the sigh 


creeping round and round _thej/ 
searchlight while the chief officer,} 
faithful shepherd to the end, 
crawled after them. a 
‘It is inevitable that the steamer) 

should supersede the junk, but the}) 
process of supersession is making] 
trouble in two ways: it is driving 
the junkmen out of their trade and i 
livelihood and the wash from the} 
steamers occasionally sinks junks 
and causes loss of life. A system) 
of signaling junks entering gorges |) 
and rapids does exist, but it is not} 
very satisfactory, and undoubtedly } 
some foreign captains are some- | 
what inconsiderate of native rights, | 
lives and properties. But the main } 
difficulty lies mostly in the danger } 
to the steamer if she slackens speed } 
in these very treacherous waters; | 


i. 


of steam will give a living to those } 
that its arrival has dispossessed of | 
employment. At the moment there | 
is irritation and a threatened boy- | 
cott by the junk guilds. On the | 
other hand, there is this hopeful |} 
sign: the steamers must be com- | 
manded by Europeans who have to | 
be supreme in a crisis and whose | 
final authority is essential in a hun- | 
dred ways. Equally, the captains 
are dependent on their excellent 


twist and turn in the windings of the stream, the safe side became _ find the value (but probably the Standard Oil know more about 


A RIVER CASUALTY OF THE CIVIL WARS 


During the civil wars in Szechwan province this French gunboat, while patrolling the river protect- 

ing foreign life and property, straddled the rocks in the treacherous Midan Gorge, and the river 

fell so rapidly that she was left high and. dry. The English gunboat in the background stood guard 

over the unfortunate Frenchmen, warding off attacks by brigands and wandering bands of soldiers 
who infest the countryside. 


| 


them than anyone) ; coal and iron 
together over huge areas, much be- 
ing on the Yangtze or navigable 
tributaries ; copper ; a range of hills 
rich in deposits of lead and silver; 
gold; deposits of the finest mica; 
asbestos; fine timber in some parts ; 
the best wood oil produced; silk;~, 
ramie; wool; furs, skins and hides; — 
and hogs from which come some 
of the finest bristles in the world. 
This is no full list, but surely) it 
indicates a land of generous prom- 
ise. When open to development, 
to import and to export, when the 
plant to enable production is 
wanted and foreign supplies for 
its sixty millions of people growing 
wealthy are needed, it needs no 
gift of imagination to see the pos- 
sibilities involved. 

The people generally appear well 
disposed toward the foreigner. 
Taken as a whole, the country folk 
and merchant class of China are 
peaceable by nature and friendly to 
the stranger within their gates. It 
is not from them that trouble 
arises. 

Sui-fu was my farthest west on 
the great river, and here I turned 
to retrace my steps. It is at this 
point that the Yangtze changes its 
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‘name to become the Kin-sha ho 
| (Golden Sand River). It is navi- 
‘gable for steam as far as Ping- 
shan, forty-five miles above Sui-fu. 
| After that it enters the mountains, 
| becomes a tortuous torrent. of al- 
most continuous rapids quite un- 
/ navigable except for stretches here 
and there, where wupans, a par- 
| ticular type of native river boat, 
jare able to ply. And here, again, 
/in this uppermost section, it has 
carved through immense rocks and 
| mountains other gorges, awesome, 
‘dark and overhanging, that are 
said to beggar completely in their 
| stupendous grandeur those encoun- 
‘tered on the lower river. 

| Here is the Yangtze in its own 
glory, the great river in its native 
element, the River of the Golden 
Sand. The people who now look on 
its waters are not those who, trav- 
elling on junks from one province 
to another, are anxious most of all 
to leave as long a stretch of 
waters behind them as possible, 
but those whose first sleeps were 
coaxed by the songs of the stream 
that a few days before was glid- 
ing along on the roof of the world 


(Above) The beggars of Ichang 
and vicinity have appropriated 
these discarded and _ rotting 
junks for their homes. They 
extend like some noisome 
plague for half a mile along 
the river bank, and to them 
can be traced most of the in- 
discriminate slaughter and loot- 
ing of the countryside. Ichang 
is the dividing point between 
the upper and lower portions 
of the Yangtze 


away up among the eternal snows, where the sun and the snow 
are such friends that they can for ever live in peace together. 

Just near where the junk traffic finally ceases a rock juts out 
into one of the dangerous rapids. A lot of splendid fish are 
caught at this point, and the men who live in the vicinity know 
the advantages of the place for fishing. There is not room, how- 
ever, for more than one fisher at a time, and if he has a struggle 
with a twenty-pounder, which he not infrequently has, he is liable 
to follow the fish into its rough elements, thus causing a com- 
plete turn of the tables. To prevent such a calamity the fisher is 
tied by a rope to the shore, and near by the anchorage a stick of 
incense is constantly burning. This is not in honor of Wang-ye, 
the great river god of West China, but is the fisherman’s time 
mark. Each man can stay on the point as long as one stick of 
incense burns. When it has burnt 
away a fresh fisherman tries his 
luck, while a new stick of incense 
is gradually being consumed. 


(Right) One of the many 
water-steps of the city of 
Sui-fu. At this point the 


There being no up-river boats 
now the traveler has to follow the 
Yangtze by means of the narrow 
paths on its banks. Sometimes 
the road lies on the right. bank and 


Yangtze changes its name to 

Kin-sha-ho or Golden Sand 

River. It is navigable for 

steam forty-five miles above 

Sui-fu, but beyond that it is a 

tortuous torrent of almost con- 
tinuous rapids. 


sometimes on the left. Every now 
and again there are ferry boats 
which cross the stream, and in a 
few places where there are some 
miles of fairly smooth waters 
small boats ply up and down, car- 
rying coolies and travelers at a 
very reasonable rate. Many years 
ago one of the great roads of West 
China followed up the banks of 
the river to a point west of the 
city of Chaotung, which is the 
principal city in the north of the 
province of Yunnan. In those days 
some of the worst of the rapids 
had not yet been formed, and the 
Government convoys of copper, 
product of the many rich mines of 
Yunnan and intended for the use 
of the Central Government in 
Peking, were all sent’ this way. 
Trade was better in those days 
than it isnow. After the forma- 
tion of several dangerous rapids 
the Government copper was no 
(Continued on page 48) 


A LARGE JUNK WORKING INTO A POSITION TO RUN THE RAPIDS 


These junks, sometimes large enough to carry fifty tons of freight and a crew of one hundred are 
able to navigate the rapids and channels with extiaordinary dexterity. 


RICE FIELDS ARE EVERYWHERE IN JAPAN 


Picturesquely clad farmers plowing the paddy fields make entrancing pictures of rural life. In the old days the Ainu were essentially a fish- and 


meat-eating people. 


Today, due to the close governmental control of fish and game in Japan, they are eating more vegetables than formerly and 


this radical change in diet may account in a measure for their lowered vitality and gradual reduction in numbers. 


THE HAIRY AINU OF NORTHERN JAPAN’ 


The Aboriginal Folk of Hokkaido—A Subject Race Dwindling Under Civilization—Primitive 
Home Life and Peculiar Characteristics 


Review By RicHArD PECKHAM j 


oo! LTHOUGH Japan has thrown its hat into the ring 


formed by those nations whose population is increasing 


more rapidly than their areas and who are consequently | 


seeking foreign foothold, there is in Japan, as in the United States, 
much undeveloped territory. A population half again as large as 
that of France would seem to be crowded within the compass of five 
or six relatively small island land masses. As a matter of fact 
the land masses are not so small as they appear. Hondo, the main 
island, is said to be the fifth largest island in the world and 
Yezo, or Hokkaido, is not so very much smaller. Why, then, 
are the Japanese forced to emigrate? Well, in the first place, 
they are not, and in the second place they are a home-loving 
people and would be reluctant to move even if they were forced. 
The one hundred and fifty thousand Japanese within the boundaries 
of colonial United States (one hundred thousand or more of them 
being in Hawaii) do not show a very enormous tendency to 
emigrate. The man of Nippon loves his home and most of all 
he loves his climate and is unwilling to waste much time in a 
land where there are too great extremes of heat and cold. 

The Japanese government would like to be able to stir a few 
of its citizens to emigrate into the less thickly populated portions 
of the Japanese Empire. The great island of Yezo (Hokkaido 
seems to be its political name) is such a spot. 
fertile and only sparsely populated. From the earliest times it 
has been occupied by the Ainu (or Ebisu), perhaps the original 
race of Japan, and by them it was long known as Watarishima, or 
Ferry Island. It came into the foreground of history when Abe 
no Hirafu explored (in A. D. 662) the greater part of it and 
established a garrison in the present province of Shiribeshi. But 
little was heard of it prior to the sixteenth century, when efforts 
at colonization were made by Takeda Nobuhiro, one of whose de- 
scendants, Matsumae Yoshihiro, had his authority recognized by 
Tokugawa Ieyasu in 1604. The Matsumae continued to govern 


* The Eastern Road, Travels in China, Japan, and Mongolia, By L. H. 
Dudley-Buxton; New York; E. P. Dutton and Co. $5.00. 


It is extremely ° 


the southwestern part of the island till 1868, with headquarters at 
the old town of Matsumae, now Fukuyama. 


At the time of the Imperial Restoration Enomoto Takeaki 
formed the project of making Yezo an independent fief of the 
expiring Tokugawa dynasty, and taking the shogunal fleet he 
captured Hakodate, Matsumae, and other towns, and succeeded 
in holding the imperial army at bay for several months. He was 
forced to surrender in June, 1869, and in the same year the new 
government divided the island into nine provinces, called it Hak- 
kaido, placed it in charge of Governor Kuroda, and established a 
Colonial Development Office at Sapporo. This was, however, 


abolished in 1881, and the island was divided into three depart-~ 


ments (Hakodate-, Sapporo-, and Nemuro-ken), which in turn 
were suppressed in 1886 and an independent administration called 
Hokkaido-cho was inaugurated with Sapporo as the capital. Prior 
to this time, American geologists, engineers, agricultural experts, 
and others were imported, and commendable efforts were made 
to improve the island. The many fine fruits, berries, grains, vege- 
tables, cattle, horses, ete., for which it is now known are due to 
that wise initiative.. The first of the excellent railways (of. which 
there are now more than a thousand miles). were constructed by 
American engineers, and the first effort to develop the immense 
coal fields was made in 1874 by Mr. B. S. Lyman, an American 
geologist in the employ of the Imperial Government. American 
apples are now shipped from Yezo to all parts of Japan and the 
Siberian coast. 
mills in the Far East, many fish-canning establishments, etc. 
Sulphur is exported in large quantities. Each of the chief cities 
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There are flour mills, breweries, the largest paper - 


has a chamber of commerce, a branch of the Hokkaido Coloniza- - 


tion Bank, schools, etc., while extensive harbor works have been 
built at several of the ports. 


Mr. Dudley-Buxton, whose book on the Far East has just been 
brought out, has given a very interesting account of the Ainu, which 
I quote in part as the best introduction both to Mr. Dudley- 
Buxton’s book and to those interesting aboriginal Japanese. 
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“I left Tokyo,” Mr. Buxton says, “on the last day of March. 
The journey next day was wonderful. We ran all along the 
east coast of Japan. First, the climate was genial and the train 
passed through rice fields and little villages; there did not seem 
to be so many cryptomerias as round Tokyo. In places there 
were wheat fields. Comparatively early in the day we came in 
sight of mountains covered with snow, at first only on the west, 
but later on both sides. The change of climate was very notice- 
able as the train went northward, and when we got to Aomori 
in the afternoon the climate seemed to be quite arctic, and all 
the rice fields were frozen. The whole place gave me the idea 
of a northern port, with a truly magnificent harbor. On either side 
there were long low ranges of hills, which at this time of year 
were covered with snow. The crossing is apt to be a severe one 
and the strait forms an ethnological boundary which is only now 
being crossed. In Hakodate the crowd suggests an anthropologi- 
cal museum, or perhaps I was fortunate. There was, of course, 
the usual dainty Japanese crowd, tripping on high wooden pattens 
to avoid the snow, and singularly ill-fitted, sartorially, to withstand 
the climate. There was one magnificent fellow about five feet 
ten high, brown in color, with eyes widely separated and high 
projecting cheek bones. His hair was done up in a topknot and 
his profession was, I believe, wrestling; he looked like a bit of 
old Japan come back to life. If he was a specimen of the old 
Japanese (and his height was perhaps too great to allow him 
pure Japanese blood), there were others the like of whom I have 
never seen except in pictures. I do not know where they came 
from. They were tall for the country, loosely built, yellow 
skinned, and one was clothed in furs. The most noticeable 
feature was, however, their enormous cheek bones, which would 
have been remarkable even among the North American Indians. 
{ am inclined to see in such people relations of the Gilyaks, whose 
present home is on the mainland, to the north of the mouth of 
the Amur River and in the island of Saghalien. It is probable 
that we have in Hokkaido three separate strata of population, 
the lowest being these people who are akin to the mainlanders, 
the second the Ainu and the most recent the Japanese. 

' “Traditionally, pictures and models of the Ainu in museums 
represent them as living in the middle of deep snow. For once 
the fond illusion was not destroyed. 

“Skies were gray and the whole landscape deep in snow. The 
contrast between the morning when I woke up after traveling 
a few hours’ journey from Tokyo and the first morning in Hok- 
kaido was hardly believable. The train came to Suppuro in the 
early morning, and I explored the town. It was very cold and 
muddy, there was snow everywhere and the streets were mere 
quagmires. The houses are practically all of wood and mostly 
of one story. Some of the streets are broad and all are straight. 
At the station, I saw in the crowd one or two old men with long 
white beards; they belonged to the people I had come such a long 
way to see. I had read of the Ainu since I first started to read 
anthropology and, I must admit, had answered questions about 
them in examinations, so it was a moment of great excitement 
in that cold muddy station in Sappuro when I first saw them. 

“Although the whole landscape was 
hidden in snow, the country seemed to 
change rapidly as we went along in the 
train. In the early morning there were 
hills, but about half an hour after leav- 
ing Sappuro we left the hills behind. 
The train was hot and crowded and, by 
that intervention of Providence that 
looks after children and the ignorant, I 
managed to change at the right place. 
I came on to a line with a single track 
which ran through country that must 
be lovely in summer; when I traveled 
through it it was-.patchy with snow. 
There are low hills all round covered 
with conifers, but the railway runs 
through a plain. Here the trees are 
deciduous and very bare. The country 
looks good agricultural land; I saw one 


INSIDE AN AINU DWELLING 


In the middle of the central room of the hut is the hearth with its 

continual, wood fire; above it a wooden frame with chains to 

suspend the kettles and for drying articles. The smoke escapes 

through the roof. Recesses under the eaves serve for sleeping 
quarters and storage. 


are left in the ground and many of the holdings give the impres- 
sion of being comparatively new farms. At Tomakomai the snow 
had gone, but there were mountains gleaming with snow in the 
distance, while the near landscape consisted of brown grass, with 
patches of water and an occasional tree; in the middle distance 
there were low hills, some of which were well wooded. Some of 
the houses are made entirely of this brown grass; they seemed 
to be very cold. The country lacks the neatness and prettiness 
of southern Japan, but makes up for this in its wildness and in 
the ruggedness of the mountains. The villages along the sea- 
shore are very pleasant. They are simple—a few huts of wood 
or straw, the tall uprights which they use all over the East to 
raise water out of the wells, and a few boats. Necessities of 
travel compelled me to go back to Tomakomai. I had fallen in 
with Mr. Batchelor at Horobetsu; he knows more of the Ainu 
than anyone else, so I was content to 
retrace my steps to have the pleasure 
and advantage of his company. We took 
a narrow-gauge train which puffed dis- 
consolately through most desolate coun- 
try—grass and reeds and swamp on 
one side, and the sea on the other—and 
soon came to our destination. We were 
met at the station by two laughing Ainu 
girls, who cheerfully shouldered our 
baggage. We were joined later by a 
man, a woman and several boys, who 
insisted on taking all our small packages. 
The man did not come up to the tradi- 
tional Ainu style; he had shaved—about 
last week. We walked for about two 
miles to the Ainu village of Chinn. It 
consists of fifty or sixty houses built 
of straw with a thatch in tiers. The 


or two frozen rice plots, but most places 
are not irrigated. The’ line next runs 
through a big and at present rather deso- 
late area, low deciduous forest and 
swamp. They were clearing this re- 
cion and, at some of the stations, there 
are vast piles of lumber. The stumps 


SIMPLIFIED TRAVEL 


There is no need to get lost in Japan. One out 
of every three people in Tokyo and Yokohama 
speak English, and the signboards on the rail- 
road stations are not only written in English 
as well as in Japanese, but they give the names 
of the preceding and following stations and 
frequently their distance away. 


village street is a winding, muddy way 
with piles of lumber at intervals on 
either side, one or two shaggy ponies and 
the inevitable small boys. 

“My companion had lived long in 
Japan and had acquired an extraordinary 
influence over the Ainu. Like many of 
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THE RETURN FROM THE RICE FIELDS 


A Japanese version of Gray’s Elegy, showing the plowman, not only wending his weary way homeward after 
the day’s work, but carrying his primitive wooden plow with him as he goes. 


the northeastern peoples of Asia, they are liable to that unusual 
mental condition which is known as ‘arctic hysteria.’ They are 
also very liable to various forms of hypnotic influence and yield 
readily to autohypnosis. I can only explain on these grounds the 
phenomena which I witnessed at Chinn. The Ainu believe that 
3atchelor is a very great medicine man and, when we arrived, 
they came in crowds in order that he might put them into a 
state of hypnosis, from which, when they recovered, they pro- 
fessed themselves to be in much better health. All he did was 
to put his hand on their foreheads, when the patient would go 
off at once into a profound coma. I thus got ample opportunities 
for observing the people and their physique. 


JAPANESE WOMEN PILGRIMS 


Japan abounds in shrines, of which perhaps those of Ise are the 

most frequented. Thither the pilgrims in their enormous woven 

reed hats come annually in tens of thousands to do reverence and 
to worship at the sacred shrines and temples of Shintoism. 
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“The Ainu are very 
well built, and are ex- 
tremely stocky with a 
well-rounded. body and 
massive ribs. The. first 
men, who came in as 
patients, were men who 
had no hair on the chest; 
they were correctly diag- 
nosed as Japanese. The 
Ainu men are extraor- 
dinarily hairy all over the 
body. The women have 
short black thick hair on 
the arms and -legs but. 
none on the body. The 
hair on the head is more, 
or less straight, but the 
ends are inclined to curl, 
both in the men and .in 
the women. The beard 
is usually wavy; among | 
the young men this wave | 
is often very pronounced, | 
while among the old the 
beard becomes a tangled 
briar bush. The individ-, 
ual hairs are very dif- 
ferent from those of the 
Japanese; among the lat- 


silky, among the Ainu 
coarse and lusterless, al- 
most like horsehair. The 
eyes of the women are almost always brown, though the men’s 
eyes. sometimes have a greenish or hazel tinge. They are often 
of a pleasant clear color; they open like our own and are never ’ 
oblique slits. The condition that is known as the ‘Mongolian | 
fold,’ in which a fold of skin covers the inner corner of the eye, | 

is reduced among the Ainu to a curious ridge of skin about an 
eighth of an inch high. .The head is usually very large and 
prominent behind. The face is broad and the forehead high. | 
The nose is straight with a curious convexity at the tip. When _ 

an, Ainu and a Japanese stand one beside the other, you will find 
two things beyond their hairiness which separate them. The 
Japanese are yellower in color. I should say the Ainu were. 
dark rather than yellow; they sometimes have almost olive skins, 
like the people in the Levant. The eyes and forehead form the 

second feature which differentiates them. The Ainu girls are_ 
pretty in our sense; they have none of the dainty prettiness of 
the Japanese girls. For a people who lead a hard life, they keep 
their youth wonderfully; there was a woman of thirty whom I. 
guessed, in perfect good faith, to be twenty-two. They marry 
about seventeen, very late for a primitive people; they seldom 
have more than three or four children, often not so many. 

“They have a peculiar smell, due, I think, in most cases to the 
unguents with which they anoint their abundant locks. Possibly ~ 
the absence of washing may contribute, but whatever it is, I should 
know it again even under such trying olfactory conditions as a 
garden of leeks or a chemical laboratory. . 

“T did not see any tattooing on the men; owing to their hirsute 
nature it might be difficult to find sufficient area vacant. 

“The women tattoo their lips.and about a third of an inch. 
round them with a blue pigment; the tattooing is prolonged to 
a point about an inch from the corner of the mouth. This gives 
them the appearance of having a mustache, and, except in some 
of the older women, is a very conspicuous feature. The backs 
of the hands are tattooed with a pattern like a Maltese cross, and, 
four bands are tattooed round the wrists. The hands are well 
shaped but rather dumpy. One old woman, Sanook, I got to 
know quite well; she was in and out of the house because Batche- 
lor and I were to take her daughter to school at Sappuro. She 
was one of his best patients, and for a savage woman was won-. 
derfully well preserved. She complained of chronic indigestion, 
and demanded treatment. She lay down on a couch and covered 
herself with a rug. Batchelor put his hand on her, took off his 
spectacles, and looked at her and told her to go to sleep. She 
closed her eyes, and immediately went off into a hypnotic con- 
dition. As she lay there she presented a striking spectacle. Her 
body was stretched out but perfectly relaxed, her arms fell loosely 


ter they are fine and | 
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by her sides and we wrapped them 
up in the rug which covered her. 
Her breast rose and fell gently 
and her heart beat forcefully but 
slowly. There was. very _ little 
wrinkling of the skin on the neck 
even with all the muscles relaxed. 
The skin of her body and face was 
all of the same color, a dark olive, 
rather darker than the average 
Ainu; but then she had lost the 
first bloom of her youth. All the 
wrinkles disappeared from _ her 
face, which seemed to be almost, 
as it were, that of a corpse. Al- 
though she still lived, I could not 
help thinking that ‘after life’s fit- 
ful fever she sleeps well.’ Her 
eyebrows were thick and black; 
she had long black lashes closed 
on large brown lustrous eyes. Her 
cheek bones were big but not con- 
spicuously so, seeming rather to 
frame the orbit than to make 
features of themselves. Her fore- 
head was high and she had an 
abundance of short hair, curly at 
the tips and coming down to her 
shoulders only. Her mouth was 
tattooed and, perhaps owing to her 
alive skin, the tattooing showed 
very conspicuously. She began to 
breathe so gently and seemed so 
still that I had to put my finger on 
her pulse to assure myself that 
nothing was wrong, Then Batche- 
lor told her to wake up and made 
some jesting remark that I did not 
understand. She woke up, smiled 
at us, laughed at the joke and got up and said she felt all right, 
bowed profoundly and left the room. 

“We had a perpetual series of callers; Batchelor put his hand 
on their chests and sent them off into this hypnotic condition and, 
at his bidding, they woke up and then all of then professed them- 
selves either quite well, or, at all events, much better. I was 
surprised at the influence that he had over them, they all trusted 
him implicitly; they lay down on the couch, let him put his finger 
on their chests, demanded to be put to sleep, went into a hypnotic 
condition, and woke up: laughing. All the people seemed equally 
amenable to the treatment. The only failure that he had while I 
was there was an infant, but in that case, I think, he had no real 
intention of hypnotizing it except for experimental purposes. 
They come from all the villages round and quite clearly enjoy 
the treatment. Some came in looking very ill, and certainly looked 
and felt better afterward. They went into the condition prac- 
tically immediately after Batchelor had put his hand on their 
chests. The recovery was equally rapid, and they did not seem 
to pass through a drowsy period. I do not know whether their 
own medicine men practice any analogous treatment, but Batchelor 
told me that under certain conditions the mention of the word 
‘snake’ in Ainu will produce in them a condition which seems 
from his description to resemble that of hystero-epilepsy. I have 
heard of similar. conditions occurring among most of these 
northern people of Asia, in addition to the Siberian tribes among 
whom it has been reported. I have reason to believe that it is a 
very widespread phenomenon; I have not actually heard of it 
occurring among the Chinese or Japanese, and should be very 
interested to know.if it does also occur among them. 

“T should state that Batchelor does not possess any knowledge 
of a scientific nature and, as he himself told me, he is at a loss 
to explain the phenomena for which he is responsible. It is 
noticeable that they are usually associated with religion among 
the Mongols. It is also associated with religion among the Ainu 
whom I saw, in their case Christianity, but it is doubtful how 
far these people really distinguish between various religious ex- 
cept for the difference of ritual and of taboos. I think that the 
personality of the ministrant of the religion is also a powerful 
factor among these simple people, and that many of them regard 
Batchelor as a very powerful medicine man. In any case, I have 
seldom or never had the opportunity of witnessing such a re- 


temple buildings proper. 


A blind beggar playing the flute and soliciting alms at the entrance to a shrine. 
temples are surrounded with this typical wooden bar fence or grille, which completely incloses the 
Inside the bars is usually a trough into which the visitants throw a few 
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A BLIND BEGGAR SAYING IT WITH MUSIC 


All the Japanese 


coins as an offering. 


markable series of phenomena as those I observed in the mission 
room at Chinn. 
“The difference between these people and the Japanese is as 


A TYPICAL AINU FAMILY 


Ainu villages consist of fifty or sixty of these straw-thatched 

houses. The Ainu men, which the Japanese call “dog men,” are 

extraordinarily hairy all over the body and are very well built. 

The women have short, thick, black hair on the arms and legs, 

and tattooed lips which give them the appearance of having 

mustaches. They are quite shy by nature and possess none of 
the daintiness of the Japanese women. 
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great psychologically as it is 
physically. Their moral 
values are very different. The 
men, and especially the older 
men, are very much given to 
the abuse of alcohol, which 
seems to be having a very 
deleterious effect upon them. 
They do not seem to be a 
match for the Japanese in 
commercial dealings. Batche- 
lor attributed this to their 
lack of facility for educa- 
tion; I have no means of 
checking his statement. Like 
many primitive peoples, they 
are fond of certain forms of 
ornament and, having little 
sense of value, they fall an 
easy prey to the unscrupu- 
lous trader. 

“The bear ceremonies, of 
which various accounts have 
appeared, still survive, al- 
though I have had no oppor- 
tunity of witnessing them. In 
most of the villages there is 
a spot where some willow 
wands and shavings are set 
up; these shrines have no 
buildings erected over them. 

“As I was vouched for by 
Batchelor, they showed me 
every kindness, though they 
were very shy. They were 
especially afraid of my 
camera, because they thought 
it would give me magical 
power over them if I secured 
their photographs. The pres- 
ence, however, of Batchelor 
in the picture was a sufficient 
antidote against evil. 


“In addition to those I have mentioned, there was another old 
lady, Umpoo, with whom I became great friends. 


old I do not wish to in- 
sult her; she was only 
fifty, and carried 
Batchelor’s bag from 
the station as fast as we 
could walk without 
turning a hair. She was 
always smiling, 
though she did not want 
me to photograph her 
one little bit. She had 
a wrinkled, weather- 
beaten old face beaming 
with good nature. The 
sun and wind had made 
her tattoo marks less 
conspicuous; it just 
looked from a distance 
as if she had neglected 
to shave recently. She 
carried that big heavy 
bundle on her back as 
if she were carrying an 
attaché case, with a 
strap passed over her 
forehead, plodding 
through the mud as if 
she always did that sort 
of thing, as I suppose 
she did. 

“After seeing the 
outside of their houses, 
the inside is rather sur- 
prising. First, there is 
a kind of outhouse full 


= 
AINU FISHERMEN 


There seems little doubt that the Ainu are a dying people, both due to 

inbreeding and also to the vast social changes which have come about in 

their primitive manner of life due to the advances of modern industrial 

civilization. At present their mental attitude is one of apathy, because of 

the loss of their old industries and their inability to change their outlook 
to cope with the new conditions around them. 


European. 
and very shy. 
When I say 


AINU AND JAPANESE 


The difference between the Ainu people and the Japanese is very marked both men- 

tally and physically and in this photograph the two racial types are easily dis- 

tinguished. Anthropologists believe that the Ainu people are a remnant of a Neolithic 

race which originally inhabited all of Japan. The Ainu, like all primitive peoples, 

are fond of ornament and, having little sense of values, fall an easy prey to the 
unscrupulous trader. 


She was black haired, rosy cheeked and brown eyed, 
Our retinue gradually got smaller as we got nearer 
to the station; people came to places where they had business or 


of odds and ends, and th 
house proper. There is a 
little space where shoes are 
left, and then a climb of 
about a foot onto polished” 
boards. In the center is the | 
hearth, in the bigger houses 
about eight feet by six, with | 
a wood fire burning in the 
middle. Above the ‘hearth a | 
wooden frame is suspended — 
from the roof. On this are 
hung things to dry and chain 
to suspend kettles. The smoke 
escapes through the roof. The 
houses I went into were sur 
prisingly free from smoke, 
perhaps because they burn 
charcoal. The sharp cant of — 
the roof naturally makes re- 4 
cesses, which are used for | 
sleeping in and as cupboards. | 
In one house one of the re- © 
cesses was full of old Japa+ | 
nese swords and so on, some ~ 
of the things curiously mixed 

up with Ainu—for instance, a 

Japanese pipe, an Ainu 

holder. 

“The day that Batchelor 
and I left Chinn we were ac- 
companied by quite a big 
retinue of both men and 
women. Old Umpoo carried 
our bedding, in spite of the } 
rain. We were to take the 
daughter of Sanook to school 
at Sappuro, so her father and 
mother came with us. Apart — 
from Japanese clothes, this — 
little lady of sixteen sum- 
mers might have passed for a’ I 


gave up hopelessly be- 
cause of the rain. They 
collected again at the — 
station to give us a fare- — 
well. We packed our 
little charge in a third+ 
class carriage with a 
girl friend and arranged 
our own carriage, Then 
we said good-by to our 
excellent friends, and _ 
the last view I had of 
the Ainu was of men 
grinning from ear to 
ear, our old carrier lady 
beaming good nature all 
over her face, and the 
tall, thin form of the 
mother of our charge, 
looking rather sad, all. 
the calm and _ repose 
gone out of her fine old 
face, but her tattooed 
lips smiling a farewell 
to us, a conspicuous — 
figure anywhere. One 
of the Ainu, of great 
learning, after bidding | 
Batchelor adieu in his 
own tongue—it is al- 
most Batchelor’s now, 
too—shouted out 
“Good-by” to me, and 
(Continued on 
page 48) 
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ERE I COSY 


HE RAMBLER has for a long time been collecting data on 

the matter of inexpensive traveling, believing, from his 

own experience and his knowledge of those who find travel 
beyond reasonable means, that it is cheaper to move about the 
world than to stay at home. He has talked with people just 
returned from Paris and heard them say that Paris is the most 
expensive city in the world, and, remembering his own expe- 
riences there, has felt like answering them with a “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, it is your tastes that are the most expensive in the 
world!” For, truly, you can live in Paris according to your 
tastes, and the same thing is true almost everywhere on the 
Continent. Bearing this in mind it was with particular delight 
that the Rambler seized upon the following communication from 
Mrs. Sally Keene, Boston, which appeared in the mail the other 
day. He does not feel that he need apologize for printing Mrs. 
Keene’s experience in full: 


TRAVEL WITH THE PURSE STRINGS DRAWN 


One does not have to be rich to travel in Europe. Yet most 
people wait patiently for that affluent state which never comes 
to most of us before daring to think of satisfying their longing 
“far countries for to see.” And then one day they wake up to 
the fact that they are moving on toward ripe old age, that thev 
are not rich, that they probably never will be, and their dream 
becomes a big, unsatisfied longing. 

Perhaps this hasn’t happened to you, but it almost did to me. 
The children were growing up; Babs was to graduate from col- 
lege in June, I had always intended to give her a year abroad 
when that milestone in her life had been reached, but our ship 
hadn’t come in, as I had supposed of course it would. Then 
suddenly it came over me one day that we would go just the 
same, 

This is the way I figured it: It cost us so much to live, and 
it musn’t cost us any more, no matter where we were. The 
question was, could we live on that same amount in Europe? I 
thought we could, and the man of the house was willing to trust 
to my judgment, so we started—father, mother, the two daugh- 
ters, aged twelve and twenty-one, and a friend who dared cast in 
her lot with ours. Father was to take a little fling with us in 
Paris and then return home for months of traveling on business 
which would separate him from us in any case. 


We sailed on a one-class French boat, going the first week, 


in August when the rush was over, and getting the best accom- 
modations for $125 each. We had absolute comfort,. delicious 
and too abundant food, and efficient service. With tips, and 
the fare from Havre, where we landed, to Paris, the entire cost 
of the journey was $156 per person including passports and 
French visés. 

In Paris we lived at a small hotel on the Left Bank, one block 
from the Seine, with only a bridge to cross to reach the Louvre 
and the lovely Tuileries Gardens. Our hotel was clean, the food 
ample, the service excellent, and the charge $10.78 a week, per 
person, including service and tax. We stayed there six weeks, 
during which all the beauty and history and inimitable atmos- 


TRAVEL 


phere of Paris were ours for the taking. We went on trip 
to Versailles, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, and many nearer places, 
the Opera seven times, in the top balcony where we could see and 
hear perfectly, for forty cents, and could, between the acts, de-|) 
scend to the first floor and mingle with the crowds in the gorgeous}, 
salons. We rode in taxis whenever we needed them, and had] 
tea and cakes and wine at sidewalk cafés, all for $10 per person|j} 
for the entire six weeks. 

We had decided to winter in Mentone, in the south of France, 
for the twelve-year-old must go to school, and after the damp 
chill of Paris we craved warmth. Also, it was on our way t0]} 
Italy, which we are to visit before-our year’s wanderings are| 
over. The continuous trip from Paris to Mentone takes twenty} 
hours, but we gave twelve days to it, stopping off at Chartres} 
to see that marvelous cathedral, but absorbing, too, the quait-} 
ness of the narrow, cobblestoned streets, crushed together on the jj 
hillside in haphazard fashion, with the narrow canal—cutting the | 
town in halves—where the women do their endless washings on ' 
scrubbing boards or stones; at Orleans, to get the spirit of | 
Jeanne d’Arc that pervades that otherwise colorless town; at Blois 
for the magnificent chateau; and at Lyons to see the Textile Mu- jj 
seum containing woven fabrics dating from 400 B. C. to the pres- } 
ent day. Then on to Avignon, in the valley of the Rhone, to see the | | 
Palace of the Popes, and one.of the most heavenly views in the jj 
world; to Nimes, with its marvelously preserved Roman antiq- | 
uities, especially the Arena, where a bull fight is still held every | 
Sunday afternoon; three days at Marseilles, that sparkling, | 
wicked, fascinating city of mountains and blue sea and gorgeous |] 
sunsets; and finally Mentone. 


What did it all cost? Just $41.25 per person; and this in- | 


ey 


Of course we traveled third class, but we really enjoyed it. How | 
else could we have had the opportunity to see so many different j 
types of French people, with time to talk with those who espe- } 
cially interested us, and learn at first hand what it means to be a 
war cripple, in constant pain, and obliged to live on a pension of | 
$120 a year; to learn how deep the scars of war lie in the hearts _ 
of brave women with fatherless children; to learn how the sol- 

diers now in service hate it all, and the thought of war. And 
then to laugh with others, and share our lunches, and part witly 
them all with mutual regrets. 


Of course, one must be strong and agile to travel third class, | 
for it often means finding places quickly and lifting one’s heavy | 
luggage up and down from the overhead racks. But there are ~ 
many compensations, besides saving money, and we discovered ~ 
and enjoyed them all. ip 

Now we are in Mentone for five months. Our twelve-year=~ 
old is in a good school for which I pay $2.50 a week, because” 
she must have a special lesson in French every day. We have ~ 
with us the books from her school at home, and in these she ~ 


also has a lesson each day, so that when we return she will g0 | 
on with her class. z 


We live in a small hotel on the shores of the Mediterranean, ~ 
shut away from the rest of the world by lofty mountains with — 
Cap Martin and Monte Carlo a half hour to our right, and Italy 
twenty minutes to our left. The warm sunshine is with us © 
always, and each morning we swim in the sea. Our hotel is com- | 
fortable and homelike, the food delicious, the service cheerful b 
and capable, and for it all we pay $13.50 a week per person, 
including service charges and tax. 

In March we shall be on our way again, and what we have 
done in France we hope to do in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 


England, Scotland and Ireland. But that is a story that cannot — 
yet be told. 
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ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


Jo 
America 


An Ideal Sea Trip 


Forschedule and booklet 
apply to United Ameri- 
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North Michigan Ave. 
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St., San Francisco; 87 
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te or local agents. 
CONGENIAL company of experienced travelers is always 
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SOUTH AMERICAN trip offers a 
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aint Seavice With —the majority with private baths—real 
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comfort for tropical travel. There is a 
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Hotel and Cottages 


ships if you will send the coupon below. 


Situated in an orange grove and ad- 


o Pan America Line 


hotel, with 24 cottages, will accom- Operated for the account of 
modate over 300 guests. All build- 


BO hast orvate hats conn (| U. 8. SHIPPING BOARD 


steam from a central plant. Also 5 A 
open fireplaces. All white help; by Munson Steamship Line 
American plan; rates surprisingly 

reasonable; booklet upon request. Managing Operators 


W. V. Lawrence. Owner; also the 67 Wall Street New York City 


Gramatan, Bronxville, New York. 


C. A. Wescott, Manager. Summer season, 
Newport House and Cottages, Bar 
Harbor, Maine. 


Fill.in TO U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Please send illustrated literature about South America 


DAYTONA~FLORID A tear out and the Pan America Line. 


and mail If I go date will be about bata ks & a eS 


Spherewil bes a sa Se ____in my party. 


Name 


Address 


Town. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULER 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


STILL GROWING 


It gives the Directors of the Club great 
pleasure to report the steady continuance of 
growth of membership. During the month 
of December, 1924, one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight new names were added 
to the roster. 


NOTE FOR THE HOTEL 
AND sSHOPALIS. 


Members will please note that the Club’s 
arrangement with the following hotels has 
been terminated and that the names should 
be removed from the booklet: The Hyde 
Park Hotel, Knightsbridge, London, Eng- 
land; The Hotel Metropole, Venice, Italy ; 
The Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore, Maryland. 

It should be noted also that Charles W. 
Wolf, whose shops are well known to Club 
members, has sold one of his stores and 
that consequently the Club arrangement 
with that store is no longer in force. The 
store in question is at 225 Broadway, New 
York City. Mr. Wolf’s other stores retain 
their usual arrangement with the Club. 


BOOKLETS ON THE ORIENT 


For the benefit of any members who, 
after reading the articles in this number, 
contemplate trips to the Orient we are list- 
ing the following booklets which may be 
obtained by members on application to the 
Secretary : 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES 


To the Orient From Seattlk—A Booklet of In- 
_ formation for Travelers in the Orient 

Orient Tours Via Seattlk—“The Trip of a Life- 
time”’—A Little More Cost Than an Or- 
dinary Vacation 

Japan—Government Railways of Japan 

Occident to Orient Via Northern Pacific Railway 

Hongkong 

Do You Know Shanghai? 

Peking 

Those First Days in Japan 

Around the Inland Sea 

To and From the Orient by Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


MANCHURIA, KOREA 


Manchuria, Chosen (Korea) 
Map and Guide of Harbin 
Korea 

Mukden (Fengtien) 

Heijo (Shinchishu) 

Keijo (Seoul) 

Changchun (Kwanchengtzu) 
Dairen 1921 


EUROPEAN AIR MAIL AND 
PASSENGER SERVICES 


On recommendation of Americans resi- 
dent in Paris, the sale of American air- 
mail stamps in European countries is being 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T., Hornaday ‘ 
Director, New York Zoological 
L. S. Rowe Park 


development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


considered. On arrival in the United 
States, incoming mail bearing such stamps 
could immediately be placed in special 
pouches for delivery via transcontinental 
air mail. 

The success of the American air-mail 
service in night flying across the United 
States has given impetus to plans for simi- 
lar service in Europe. .A_three-engined 
mail plane is being prepared in London for 
regular service by night and day during the 
winter. The schedule will be so, arranged 
that mail arriving during the night from 
provincial business centers will be trans- 
ferred to the London air port and carried 
by special plane to Paris in time for de- 
livery before noon. Night flying, of course, 
requires special safety precautions, such as 
intensive illumination, and for some time 
past these questions have been receiving 
much attention in Paris. 

Pending the introduction of a new 
schedule based on night flying, the time- 
table of planes operated by Imperial Air- 
ways (Ltd.) has been changed to provide 
for winter service. One of the daily round- 
trip services between London and Paris 
will be dropped, the other two continuing. 
Two planes will leave for Cologne daily, 
one stopping at Brussels. The London- 
Zurich and London-Berlin services will be 
maintained; only one trip will be made on 
the Southampton-Channel ports route and 
one on the Ostend route. 

The co-ordination of mail service by air, 
rail, and sea, between France and South 
America, is to be given trial.. Mail from 
Paris, delivered by express train to Tou- 
louse, will be carried by relays of planes 
via Oran (Algeria) to Dakar (Senegal), 
thence by mail steamer to Pernambuco, and 
by plane to Buenos Aires. French aviators 
now in South America are studying routes 
and facilities along the Brazilian and Ar- 
gentine coasts. 

To stimulate nonstop flights across the 
Atlantic, a French aviation enthusiast has 
offered a prize of $25,000 to the first avia- 
tor flying from Paris to New York, or vice 
versa. The offer holds good for five years. 

The round-trip fare from Paris to Lon- 
don has been reduced from 800 to 700 
francs (from about $42 to about $37). 

An interesting feature of the passenger 
traffic at Le Bourget (Paris), is the fact 
that 58 per cent of the passengers carried 
during July, 1924, were Americans. 

In general, the air services operating in 
Germany and the Baltic regions are on a 
summer schedule, flying only during the 
six months from April to October, inclu- 
sive. The planes carry registered and or- 
dinary mail to all countries in which they 
are permitted to land, including Germany, 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


OBIE TS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish tts members information A. 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to La 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the Se at 2 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford - ie 
Major-General Viktor Bale 
Harry A. Franck | an 3 
The Earl of Hardwicke 4 


Danzig, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, Rus 
sia (including Siberia), and Persie 
Services to Sweden and Finland were dis; 
continued in the early fall, because of th} 
withdrawal of government subsidies. 

The transportation of freight by air iy 
being encouraged in every way possible bj 
British and German air services. In Lon 
don thé Imperial Airways (Ltd.) is open| 
ing 25 new depots for merchandise for 
delivery to various parts of Europe, an¢ 
similar arrangements are being made it} 
Continental cities for air freight service by! 
British planes. A number of specially 
equipped cargo planes are already in opera+| 
tion, and work is being done on a system} 


planes have been carried on in France f¢ 
some time. 

The German and Baltic air services ha 
developed a considerable volume of a 
freight, having carreid 14,995 kilos during 
May, June, and July, 1924, compared with’ 
7,611 kilos during the summer of 1922. | 
This latter, the 1924 figure, represents | 
only 64 per cent of the carrying capacity, 
of the planes. The principal commodities 
transported by air are drugs, pharmaceuti- 
cal products, moving-picture films, perish- 
able foods, spare parts and accessories, 
fancy goods, models, samples, fresh flowers, 
and banking documents. The rates vary 
with distance, from 1 gold mark per kilo 
for the Koenigsberg-Danzig flight to 10 
marks for that from Koenigsberg to 
Moscow. 

The Spanish Government has authorize 
Don Juan José Luque y Argenti to estab= 
lish a private aerial service to transport 
passengers and mail from Madrid via 
Talavera de la Reina to Caceres on’ the 
Portuguese border, with the privilege of 
extending the service to Lisbon. 

The Aero Club Braziliero recently ap- 
pointed a commission to study the ques- 
tion of aerial navigation in Brazil and to’ 
present a draft of regulations, according 
to Brazil Ferro-Carriel. A French aviator 
representing the Cia. de Linhas Aérées” 
Latecoere is in Brazil in connection with 
a proposed air-mail service between France 
and the eastern coast of South America, 
according to O Jornal. The route under 
consideration is from France to Cape Verde 
Islands, Dakar, Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video, and Buenos Aires. 

The company known as “Zakavio” 
(Trans-Caucasus Aviation) resumed its 
services between Tiflis and Baku on Sep- 
tember 18th. On September 19th a new 
service of the “Dobrolet” was opened be- 
tween Sebastopol and Eupatoria. 


é 


FEBRUARY, i925 


The more widely you have traveled, the 
more you will enjoy Sweden's refresh- 
ing ‘‘differences.”’ 


In the Northland of Sunlit Nights, 
the Lapps with their reindeer roam 
verdant valleys among snow-capped 
mountains. 


In friendly Dalecarlia, the peasants cling 
to their picturesque old customs and 
bright-colored costumes. 


Visby, the enchanted island city, is rich 


in rambler-draped ruins and strange rel- 
ics of medieval days. 


The G6ta Canal winds through birch 
woods, past romantic old castles, mir- 
rored in deep blue lakes—an unrivaled 
blending of cruise and ramble. And, 
crowning all, isStockholm, the marvel- 
lously beautiful *‘Venice of the North.” 


Eight days from New York, direct or 
via continent. English is spoken every- 
where. Booklet ‘‘Touring Sweden 
1925" from any travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 


y2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


WEST INDIES 
February 23rd 


ATSSCNATING CRUISE ot 29 
days to the romantic Caribbean 
by the magnificent Or 4, 25,500 tons 
displacement. Extensive itinerary. 
Shore excursions. Rates $250. up. 


BERMUDA 


“The Sportsman’s paradise”— golf, 
tennis, bathing, etc.—only 48 hours 
from New York. Weekly sailings by 
the palatial ArAGuAyA 17,500 tons 
displacement—largest and most lux- 
urious liner in the service. Rates $70. 
up. 


WINTER 
CRUISES 


Write for illustrated booklets 


“The Comfort Route” 


Ryan 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY 
Jew York . Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Los Angeles . Seattle . Vancouver Toronto Montreal Halifax 


_ New Sicamer _ 
ROBERT E.LEE 


$ One Way Fare % 
100 NEW YORK Sree 
Including Meals and Berth 


This superb new steamer just 
from her builders is being added 
to the already popular Ward Line 
fleet, affording increased facili- 
ties for luxurious travel between 
New York and Havana. 


ROUND TRIP CRUISES 


Including sightseeing trips in 
Havana, with its sparkling win- 
ter gayety, its races, opera, golf 
and ‘foreign’? atmosphere. $145 
and up, 9 to 18 days, according 
to duration of trip. 


The “Robert E. Lee’ offers 
splendid accommodations includ- 
ing staterooms en suite or singly 
with and without private bath. 
Three decks, Tea Room, Sun 
Parlor, spacious dining room and 
lounges, Promenades, etc. Com- 
plete and modern in every detail. 


Fixed sailings Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Confer with local agent 
or call or address as below. 


MEXICO CITY 


and up, including meals and berth ROUND TRIP 


ONE WAY 


$105 


on steamer and rail trips between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City. 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Foot of Wall St., New York Phone John 4600 


ARD LINE 


$185 
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© What = whale of adiflercnte 


_ Just a few cents make 


EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French 
Battlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and 
Italian Lakes,the Rhine —Art, History, Litera- 
ture—comfortable travel, moderate prices, won- 
derful sightseeing programs with best guides. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


441-F, Park Square Bldg., Boston 


ENGLAND 


London 


EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Moderate charges. 


IMPERIAL HOTELS. Russell Sq. 7 Hotels. 
2500 Rooms. H. and C. water in every room. 
Bed and Breakfast, $2.00 up. 


FRANCE 


Calais 


TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one 
on pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Cuisine. 


ITALY 


Milano (via Principe Umberto) 


DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort. Po- 
sition close station. Pension. Moderate 
charges. Quiet. 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


Princess Hotel 
BERMUDA 


NOW OPEN 
For reservations apply to 
L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
Cable Address, Princess Bermuda 


SWITZERLAND 


Andermatt 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 
Proprietor. 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. 


Finhaut (Valais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care, 


Lucerne 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Leading 
and most up-to-date Hotel. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of “Matterhorn 
& Monte Rosa.” 


ZERMATTERHOF. 
position. 


First class. Finest 
Commune of Zermatt. Prop. 
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THE TRAVELER’S BOOKSHELF 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUMES 
OF INTEREST TO TRAVELERS | Re 


Egypt. By H. H. Powers (Uni- 
versity Travel Series). Ill. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


This volume in a well-known series 
is not in any strict sense a guidebook 
Mr. Powers who is an author and 
lecturer of considerable ability has 
done well to realize that there are 
more things to be taken in with monu- 
ments and ruins than only their names 
and dates. His book provides not so 
much the detail as the background of 
an appreciation of Egypt. He gives 
the spirit of the place, leaving the 
details of travel to Baedeker. This 
is the second volume in the University 
Travel Series which has come to our 


notice. We recommend it — very 
highly. 
Down the Grand Canyon. By 


Lewis R. Freeman. Ill. Dodd, Mead. 


$3.50. 

Mr. Freeman’s well-known penchant 
for rivers has finally taken him to 
the grand old man of them all. 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado has 
been traversed by boat before, notably 
by the Kolb Brothers, but it has never 
before been studied as the expedition 
which Mr. Freeman accompanied in 
1923 studied it. Mr. Freeman shipped 
as a boatman, and as a boatman tells 
his story. It is an epic of river travel 
if there ever was one. He describes 
the great depth as it appears to a man 
in a small boat floating in its narrowest 
bottom, he describes the thick and 
viscous power of the silt-laden water, 
the great music of thunderstorm and 
lightning shaking the walls; the peril of 
sudden rises in the river. And last, 
but not least, he describes the human 
comedy of struggle and success against 
the forces of Brobdingnagian Nature. 


Paris for Everyman. Her pres- 
ent, her past and environs; with 48 
maps in color. Dutton. $1.25. 


One of the most useful and skillfully 
arranged guidebooks for the hurried 
traveler which it has been our good 
fortune to see. The maps alone would 
make the book worth its price. It 
fits the pocket and the information it 
contains fits the head. 


With Stefansson in the Arctic. 
ee Harold Noice. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. ; 


Mr. Harold Noice, who was one of 
Mr. Stefansson’s companions in the 
successful part of the ill-fated Cana- 
dian Arctic Expedition of 1914-18, has 
felt advised to tell his story.- Ex- 
cepting for the angle of personal ex- 
perience which he gives and _ the 
strengthening of the case for Stefans- 
son which his story produces, there is 
little of new interest here. Mr. Noice 
was a good ice-traveler and a faith- 
ful lieutenant of the great explorer, 
although his later comments on the 
adventure of Wrangel Island have 
made him seem a little indiscreet. To 
anyone who has not read Stefans- 
son’s books, Mr. Noice’s will be a 
vivid and engaging story. 


Everywhere. By A. Henry 
Savage Landor. Stokes. 2 vols. $10. 

The grandson of Walter Savage 
Landor, intrepid explorer, inventor 
and portrait painter, has lived for a 
great many years in a world which 
offers special attractions for young 
Englishmen with a background. Mr. 
Landor’s experiences, albeit they have 
taken place in all parts of the globe, 
are for the most part as superficial as 
his comments on the men and affairs 
he has met. He is patronizing, arro- 
gant, and cold. The naive baldness 
of his style of writing is the only 
thing that makes his book readable. 
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Coasting Down East. By Ej 
Hueston. Drawings by Edward] 
Caswell. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. | 


Mrs. Hueston in a vety chatty 
cursive style tells of a motor 
through the towns and fields and wo): 
lands of thé Maine coast. It is | 
impression that she has not done {}} 


make up for the lightness of the bal 


Gamble Bayne. 


The autobiography of Samuel Ga) 
ble Bayne, maker of history, oil mj 
banker, human being and connoisse| 
is a delightful bit of reading. J 
early ambitions and struggles, his 1 
failing confidence and energy w 
well calculated to make of him)‘ 
fine and polished gentleman ‘whi 
those who knew him saw. The day] 
the traveler of Mr. Bayne’s type 1 
long since vanished. Tourist bureg 
have taken the personality from tray 
Mr. Bayne went about the wor 
whether it were in Japan or Egy 
or the Balkans, making friends a 
seeing things with an eye which ma 
friends even of things. He was one} 
those rare and sympathetic men whe 
greatly concentrated energies did 
prevent them from seeing life in ¢ 
large with a fine and genial eye. F 


; 


autobiography is well worth readir 


Beautiful Mexico. It’s Ste 
Legends and Scenic Charm. |] 
Vernon Quinn. Publisher. $4.00. — 


The story of our southern neighb 
is told here, in a way that shows r 
the war-torn country, but the lovel: 
side of Mexico—the beauty of 
scenery, its snowpeaks, is high mou 
tain lakes, its cacti-sprinkled dese: 
and rich and crowded jungles. T 
mystery-ruins of a long-gone peoj 
are described; the delightful tra 
tions handed down through the genes 
tions are told as the author hea 
them direct from the Zapotecs, t 
Mayas, and other Indian story-telle 
Strange and beautiful  religic 
shrines; alleged miracles of images 
the Virgin; quaint and weird custo 
of present-day Indians — these “2 
other intensely interesting things 
this land of many charms are fu 
described. 


Two Vagabonds in the Balkat 
By Jan and Cora Gordon. Illustrat 
in color and black and white. $5. 


The Gordons have penetrated it 
the unknown but decidedly knowal 
mysteries of Jugoslavia—the Serl 
of old—and have unearthed the ¢ 
traordinary beauty and picturesqt 
ness of a land half Slav and half Ge 
manic. They know how to deseri 
most humanly and with the great 
charm all those fugitive elements 
native life which make up the pe 
sonality of a country. And Serbia I 
a personality, rich and appealing, 
once gentle and austere. This is 
real travel book, in that it must set 
as an inspiration to anyone to tra 
—to dare to pack up and go in sear 
of the new and fresh into places whi 
are ordinarily avoided. The story 
are adventures of the authors, coup! 
with the appeal of the many ill 
trations from sketches and paintin 
make an alluring volume, a true p 
ture of a little-known country. 
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FURNESS _ 
ERMUDA 
PERMUDA—Play round ol of Fora Springtime 


Temperature 60° to 70° 
Only 2 Days from New York 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


From New York Wednesday and Saturday 
From Bermuda Tuesday and Saturday 


via New Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil- 
Burning Steamers 


“FORT VICTORIA” 
“FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Offering Passengers the comforts and con- 
veniences enjoyed on highest class trans- 
Atlantic liners. Tickets are interchangeable 
on these two steamers, which land their pas- 
sengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 


No Passports Modern Hotels 
All Outdoor Sports 


Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, 
Trap Shooting, Horse Racing, Fishing, 
Riding, Driving, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Ber- 
muda.— Unsurpassed location, overlooking 
ocean, harbor and surrounding islands. Finest 
cuisine and service, magnificent, tiled, covered 
and heated swimming pool. 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or St. George Hotel, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 2 ioe ree Aone 


EAST IEOR YEARS 


SB le you spend six dollars a day on your holiday 


last year? Probably that and a great deal more. 
And what did you do that was unique or thrilling? 
What did you find to carry away? . . . Sunburn. 


Why not go to France this year and have an entire 
change, a mental stimulus, a new outlook, and 
memories forever! 


You can book passage for one hundred and forty 
dollars on the big, one-cabin liners, French as France 
itself». You can even make a round trip for one hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars, tourist class, with indi- 
vidual cabins, as is done by the college boys and girls. 

When you get there—Paris, the capital of the 
world’s gayety, the races, the new modes, the shops 
aglitter, the restaurants where you dine 1n a marvel- 
ous way, Montmartre, the museums if you yearn for 
them—the Latin Quarter if you don’t! There is a 
life-time of education for every member of the family 
in a few weeks’ trip. 

You can tour and live well on six dollars a day— 
bring your own car, uncrated, or rent one reasonably. 
The French Alps, the Pyrences, are like nothing 
you've ever seen . . . villages perched on the eaves 
of the world, and wild and gorgeous mountain passes. 


Think of the Riviera, with low summer prices... 


and Monte Carlo of the famous Casinos... 
Marseilles, where the boats come in from golden 
Africa! . . . Walk into France at the French Line 


gangplank in New York. . . at Havre, the port of 
Paris, just another gangplank saa) Bhen the. boat 
train—and in three hours you're in Paris. 


Freneh Line 


Offices and Agencies in Frineipal Cites 
of Gurope and the United Stores 
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MEMORIES THAT WILL 


Ca. Générale Transilonitgue 19 State Jireet’ Jew Yorh 


WOFFORD 


Miami Beach, Horicla 


1e is not surprising that so many of 
the really significant people select The 
Wofford for their winter home, because 
of its modish distinction, hospitable 
charm, delightful cuisine, personal atten- 
tion to individual taste and comfort, and 
because it fronts dzrectly on the ocean. 


Here you may come as to a sanctuary for 
perfect rest, or for healthful indulgence in 
golf, tennis, polo, horseback riding, surf- 
bathing, swimming, fishing, motor-boat- 
ing and dancing. No inside rooms—evety 
room affords a sweeping view of the ocean. 
Rates exceptionally reasonable. 


Write for beautifully 
illustrated booklet 


| daughters to be present. 


“A strange and beautiful volume. For those who are venturesome to the 
point of preferring their literature unlabelled, Straws and Prayer-Books 
will be a perpetual delight. The book has wit, charm, intellectual audacity, 
and that subtle magic which is the transmuted essence of personality.” — 
Ellen Glasgow, in Books (The New York Tribune). 


Straws and Prayer-Books 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Mr. Cabell’s latest and most revealing book—an auto- 

biography of the mind, discussing the spiritual adventures 

which lead to the production of literature. 3rd large 

printing. $2.50 net 
UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME: 


Beyond Life The Certain Hour 

Figures of Earth The Cords of Vanity 

Domnei From. the Hidden Way 

Chivalry The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck 
Jurgen The Eagle’s Shadow 


The Line of Love 
The High Place 
Each 12mo. Cloth 


The Cream of the Jest 
Gallantry 
$2.50 net (postage extra) 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


iO BERT “Mi McBRIDEe & GO: 


PUBLISHERS ow oo NEW YORK 


The Changing Face of 
the Ancient East 


(Continued from page 11) 


lighted and filled with joyous life 
at night. Although the streets 
were undergoing extensive re- 
pairs, the electric cars were run- 
ning as usual and there were 
numerous automobiles of well- 
known American makes. We 
usually took a kuruma to go to 
Shiba Park or Ueno. 

In Ueno Park you find the 
Coney Island section of Tokyo. 
Here you may play the host or 
be an honored guest at a real ski- 
achi party, that is, eat on the floor 
of a tea house in true Japanese 
fashion and have Japanese maid- 
ens cook to epicurean perfection 
gu-nabi and tori-nabi (choice 
morsels of beef or chicken soaked 
in an appetizing brown sauce) on 
a brazier filled with 
charcoal, while Geisha girls dance, 
sing and play the samisen or, 
seated in respectful attitude be- 
fore you, pour out hot sake into 
miniature cups—or serve cold 
drinks if you prefer. Oh, yes, 
perfectly proper for wife and 
They'll 
enjoy what you say, or make a 
heroic effort not to say, when you 
try to get up. The Japanese 
never bring their families to these 
public eating places, but entertain 
social and business friends this 
way. 

We were told that the new 
Exclusion Law would shut out 
our welcome in Japan. We were 
told that this had irreparably de- 
stroyed all good will toward 
Americans in Cherry Blossom 


| Land, and that we would receive 


cold hospitality—that all gate- 
ways to this artist’s paradise 
would be shut. We found no 
such condition existing. We ex- 
perienced no cold _ receptions. 
Everyone was not only courteous, 
but most obliging and friendly. 
How much more, then, for all 
the tingling thrills of our adven- 
turing, to. experience conditions 
that, like a certain writer’s rec- 
ord: “Were the best stories ever 
of facts that, ‘AIN’T SO.” 
After Tokyo came Nikko, in 
northeastern Japan, the city as 
sacred to the people as Mecca is 
to the Mohammedan. Delightful 
days these, browsing about the 


| magnificent temples and shrines 


with their romantic traditions of 
the Shogunates, and such land- 
scape—its depth and richness of 
coloring, the deep gorge and the 
sacred red lacquer bridge over 
which none but the Emperor can 
pass. 

Although we came by rail, the 
correct approach to the town is 
by a forty-mile-long avenue 
arched by giant cryptomerias a 
hundred feet or more high and 
twenty feet in diameter. The air 
is filled with the noise of water- 
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' put that is another story. Sufi) 


glowing 


falls, the streets are peopled w 
pilgrims and vendors of lacque 
and old curios. With the pil), 
grims, for it was the sacred 
Shinto week, we went on to Lakd) 
Chuzenji and there climbed Nan} 
tai-san (the. honorable Nan-t 


fice to say that it is 8200 feet) 
above sea level, and to do it prop-}) 
erly one must go up after mid-) 
night with the light of a small} 
lantern and must be on the sum-| 
mit for the sunrise. 

A thousand feet above Ch 
zenji is the lake at Yumoto. Here} 
are hot sulphur springs where the) 
natives come to bathe. No for-|j 
eign costumes, unless you count} 
the few rare visitors like our-| 
selves. At its little spa is good} 
lodging and excellent food. One] 
sees all the age-old habits of al) 


A little bit shocking, perhaps, byt} 
one gains there some naked facts} 
about the Japanese. et 

Now came the long southward } 


quake have been unable to over- | 
throw. Then Miyanoshita, the | 
honorable Fuji, the. Inland Sea, } 
Kyoto, Nara. And then Nagoya, | 
with its wonderful feudal castle. | 
There is only one other castle of 
such ancient magnificence, and | 
that is at Kyoto, the earliest capi- | 
tal of Japan. Close by Nagoya’: 
are Gifu and Inuyama, famed for 
their comorant fishing, a business 
belonging to the imperial house- 
hold, a pastime so full of thrills, 
with its flaming torches at night, | 
that we will wonder for years | 
how we got through it unscathed. 

And now on to Shimoneseki 
for the boat to Korea, with noth+ 
ing thus far but courteous and . 
friendly welcome. Nothing else, 
throughout this first delightful 
visit and a later one made in the 
chrysanthemum period of midfall, 
when the maple leaf (the Japa-~, 
nese term it a flower) had turned 
to vermilion and scarlet. 


Modern Aspects of ' 
Changing Japan 
(Continued from page 16) 


Inthe days, or rather “thes 
nights, during our stay in Tokyo 
we found it amusing to go curio- 
hunting along the row of little 
booths that lined the Ginza. This 
great thoroughfare of Tokyo, one 
of the most cosmopolitan and in- 
teresting streets in the world, was 
in the daytime commonplace 
enough, but at night hundreds of 
small dealers from all over the 
city took their wares on hand- 
carts and spread them out on the 
sidewalk in a most amusing med- 
ley of materials. Articles of ap- 
parel, books, foodstuffs, potted 
landscapes, gorgeous flowers in 
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The Right Ships at the Right Time to Go 


If you are considering a winter vacation, study this cruise pro- 
gram and make direct comparisons with other announcements. 
More than fifty years’ experience in transatlantic steamship 


Operation guarantees your comfort aboard our ships and your 
pleasure in carefully arranged shore visits. 


Egypt and the West Indies 
Mediterranean 31 Days 


46 re | White Star liner Adriatic More than 25 years’ specialized experience 
ays from New York Feb. 26. in West Indies cruises. 
Red Star Liner Lapland from New York 


White Star Liner Megantic (specially con- 
March 8. structed for cruises in the tropics). 
Back in New York 46 days later. From New York Feb. 25, returning March 28. 
Madeira, Gibraltar (Algeciras), Algiers, Mon- 


Havana, Santiago, Haiti, Kingston, Panama 
aco, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa Canal, Cartagena, Curacao, La Guaira, Port 
re (for Holy Land), Alexandria (for Cairo and of Spain, Barbados, Fort de France, St. 
~ SS the Nile country). Naples and Monaco on Thomas, San Juan, Nassau. 


return voyage. Optional stop-overs in Pales- 


Cruise may be joined from Florida at Havana 
tine and Egypt. 


and left at Nassau for a longer vacation. 


For complete information apply to Cruise Department, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, our offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent 


RED STAR LINE WHITE STAR LINE 


“‘Would be Cheap at *50” 


—Says Navy man 

“T cannot see,”’ writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, 
Minn., ‘how such a glass can be sold for anything like the price 
you ask; $50 would be cheap enough for such a fine instrument,”’ 


A 10-Power Stereo-Prism 
Binocular for DYALYos) «| fot ie $27.00 


By actual test this long range, Naval Officer type 
binocular equals the best German 10-power instru- 
ments selling for over $100. Large field of view 
with wonderful illumination and definition. Weighs 
but 20 oz. Central focusing with individual eye- 
strength and width adjustments. Amazing value. 
Complete with case and straps, prepaid, for only 
$27. Guaranteed satisfactory or money returned. 
8-power glass similar to ‘above, ouly$18.50, 


CATALOG FREE—200 Glasses—$1 to $125 


Gorgeous Lake Como 
with its Colorful 
Panorama of Palaces 
is a Garden Spot of 
ITALY 


DuMaurier Company 
Dept. A-152 Elmira, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


Lake Como 


The most direct and luxurious route to the Italian Lakes is 
by the Palatial DUILIO, largest and fastest Mediterranean 
oil burner, the GUILIO CESARE, her sister ship, and the 
COLOMBO—one class cabin ship offering exceptional com- 
forts at moderate rates. Unsurpassed cuisine, a rarely per- 


fected service, and a wide range of accommodations are 
offered in these famous liners. 


NEW YORK NAPLES GENOA 


Connections to EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
Feb. 14 Mar. 26 April 15 
May 9 May 23 June 20 
June 30 July 7 July 25 


For rates and further information, apply to 


This coupon will bring you 
FREE of charge our booklet 


“How to See Europe 
at Moderate Cost”’ 


ON’T fail to see it before you decide on 
your European trip. Gates Tours are 
planned and managed by skilled experts 
with over 30 years of successful experience. 
Mail this Coupon today! 
GATES TOURS—Dept. D-2, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Please send your free booklet. 


Educational 
Tours For Men and 


Women 


EUROPE, 1925 
67 DAYS 


$395 anv up 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 


Addres: 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN ftatian Line 
0 =r <> | : Srey he NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
SWEDEN & DEANMAR 4 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
SCANDIN I Ew EAU 1 State Street, New York or Local Steamship Agents 
280 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK City Pp Ag 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 
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while they last ! 


These are all we 
have left of a lot of 
genuine imported 
Champiere field 
glasses, bought when 
the Frencb rate of 
exchange was lowest. 
“Champiere’”’ always ; 
guarantees optical and mechanical] perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto 
trips. An ideal gift. 

This splendid binocular has 8 lenses, of finest 
optical glass, over 1 5-8 inches in diameter. Won- 
derful light-gathering power and sharp definition. 
Middle bar graduated from 1 to 12 for quick 
reference. 

Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses Selling Under $30 

Only 4 3-8 inches high closed. 6% inches ex- 
tended. Great range. A good compass is attached 
to top bar. Tubes engraved. ‘‘High Power Avi- 
ator’s Glass’ or “Army Long Range.’ Each 
instrument equipped with neck-strap loops and 
supplied with handsome case and straps. A won- 
derful bargain. Only 500 more at $7.95. Order 
direct from this ad. Money back if not satisfied. 

FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 

The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Tele- 
scopes for sport, observation, target shooting, etc, 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 152, Elmira, New York 


A GENUINE 


fr sanicREMINGION N10 


ee 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Save more than half your cost on a ma- 
chine literally like new! This is the latest 
Model No. 10, with the exclusive Reming- 
ton “Self-starting’ feature—the most 
popular typewriter ever built. 


The best buy of the year—the biggest 
typewriter value ever offered. Actual cash 
saving, $64 on new machine—$20 to $45 on 
rebuilt. Like new; perfect appearance and 
working condition. All late improvements: 
column selector, 2-color ribbon (automatic 
reverse), back spacer, variable platen re- 
lease, late style paper fingers and guide. 


Standard keyboard; 84 characters. All 
visible. Will write on a postage stamp. 
Guaranteed 5 years. 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write for 
details. A postcard will do. 


Cut Prices on All Standard Makes 
LINCOLN TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Keaerica’s leading Isdependent Typeuriter House 


Dept. 23 298 Broadway, New York City 


Grand Summer Cruise JULY 1 
Norway-Western Mediterranean 


Specially chartered new “‘Lancastria,"” 53 days, $550 
up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees, Fascinat- 
ing itinerary; stop-overs. 
MAY-JUNE EUROPEAN TOURS 
1926 World Cruise, January 20; 
Mediterranean Cruise, January 30 
Longest experienced cruise specialists 
Established 30 years 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


GENEVA Binoculars 


Finest Glasses 
the money 
will buy. 

A glass for every 
useandevery 

pocket-book. 


4 to 20 Power 
$12 to $60 


iy Every glass sold on 10 
day trial and guaran- 
tee of absolute satis- 
faction or money 
back. Get the Geneva 
price list first. Send 


‘Brings the view 
close to you.’’ 


for Descriptive Circu- 
lar today. 


Geneva Optical Co., 2:ANPENST- 


Modern Aspects of 
Changing Japan 
(Continued from page 44) 


season, singing birds and insects, 
and last and most important to 
the foreigner, curios of every 
conceivable sort were there to be 
bought, some for a few sen, 
some for many yen. Among the 
mass of junk was now and then 
to be found some really worth- 
while print, 1vories or vases or 
lanterns, the latter from far 
Tibet, it might be. Buying a 
porcelain vase for ten yen when 
the owner first asked thirty was 
one of my choice exploits. Be- 
tween the thirty and the ten was 
a long and devious way, but taken 
as a sport it produced a lot of 
entertainment and got me a vase 
which in an Oriental shop in this 
country would be priced at thirty 
or forty dollars at least. 

Japan is so situated that no 
trip there is complete within it- 
self. Not that Japan is not 
enough for one tour, but anyone 
who goes so far from home feels 
bound by duty and economy, if 
for no other reason, to see other 
parts of the vast and alluring 
Orient while opportunity is af- 
forded. The wise traveler 
naturally wants to get as much 
travel as he can for his money. 
He may never take such a trip 
again, so he wishes not only to 
see Japan, but Chosen (Korea), 
Manchuria and China proper. 
China, of course, he will see if 
he is on one of the many round- 
the-world tours being conducted 
these days. But many, unless 
their tours are arranged to in- 
clude Chosen, Manchuria and 
Peking, economize too closely 
either on account of time or 
money and jump directly from 
Kobe to Shanghai or vice versa. 

Crossing to Chosen brings one 
to a continental country, now a 
part of the Japanese Empire, in 
many ways similar and in many 
way dissimilar to the islands left 
behind. One sees ahead the same 
crowding mountains, leaving but 
little room between for the mil- 
lions of people to work out their 
livelihood. But the mountains 
ahead are in barren contrast to 
the green of those behind. And 
one sees on the wharf as he ap- 
proaches Fusan persons dressed 
all in white in curious contrast 
with the more businesslike colors 
of Japanese clothing. This white 
is likewise in glaring contrast to 
what one might expect in a land 
worn down to its bottommost soil 
and rock. It is just the opposite 
of protective coloration. There 
seems to be no rhyme or reason 
in it, but there it is. 


Manchuria in 
Transformation 


(Continued from page 21) 


larger portion of his race to 
leave their old home and reside 
in China. Manchuria became the 
“Forbidden Country” and the 
government allowed nobody to 
enter, save those sent from China 
to gather wild ginseng or falcon 
feathers. This prohibition lasted 
for about a century, when the 
law was relaxed and a large 
Chinese immigration resulted. 
At the present time about 90 per 
cent of the inhabitants of Man- 
churia are Chinese. The rest are 
descendants of the original Man- 
chu and Tungus tribes. 

The Manchu dynasty, existing 
from 1644 to 1912, was the last 
to reign in China. From the 
seventeenth century military 
clashes occurred between -the 
Russians in Siberia, north of the 
Amur River, and their Oriental 
neighbors to the south. In the 
nineteenth century Russia ac- 
quired the Maritime Provinces 
and the Port of Vladivostok, 
which gave her access to the 
Pacific Ocean. From that time 
on her policy steadily gained 
strength in the Far East. The 
Treaty of Shimonoseki between 
China and Japan offered Russia 
the opportunity of obtaining the 
railway concession in North 
Manchuria. The Kwantung 
Province. was leased to Russia 
for a period of twenty-five years, 
together with the railway con- 
cession in South Manchuria. 

Admiral Alekseyevy was ap- 
pointed by the Czar as Russian 
Governor General in the Far 
East, and he took up civil and 
military rule at the fortified port 
of Port Arthur on the Yellow 
Sea. With the advantage of such 
a fortified port, military control 
of a great region, a great rail- 
way, an outlet through another 
port at the north, and railway 
connections across Asia straight 
into St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad), the Russians entered the 
war with Japan. 

The Russo-Japanese War, 
1904-1905, was fought chiefly in 
South Manchuria, and the strug- 
gle was one of the fiercest and 
greatest up to that period of the 
world’s history. The siege of 


‘Port Arthur and its stubborn de- 


fense need no mention here. 
The whole world knows the 
story. The Battle of Mukden 
also has its place in history, and 
connected with that battle is the 
account of how the Japanese pro- 
tected from dishonor the tombs 
of the Manchu Emperors at 
Mukden. This act of the Jap- 
anese appealed strongly to the 
Chinese, with their rigid ideas 
regarding respect for the dead, 
and had much to do with the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN,N.Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
complete facilities for the tre 

ment of heart, circulatory, di- 
gestive and nervous disorders. 
Valuable mineral springs—high- 
ly radio-active. Baths under 
specialized medical direction. 
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Illustrated booklets on request. | 


AN INSURANCE POLICY FOR} 
A PERFECT VACATION 


Hotel Morton 


AMERICAN PLAN 
CAPACITY 400 


Hotel Frauklin 


CAPACITY 200 | 
EUROPEAN PLAN WITH 
FRANKLIN CAFETERIA | 


TWO GOOD HOTELS IN THE CENTER 
OF BETTER ATTRACTIONS -500 FT. 
FROM BOARD WALK AND STEEL PIER. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PARTY RATES 
BELL & COPE 
OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS a 
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THE - SUNSHINE - TOWN 
AMID - THE - PINES 


The south’s midway 

winter play resort. 
A Winter Paradise for motorists 
and lovers of golf, hunting, fishing, 


polo, riding and driving Delight- 
ful tourists’ accommodations at 


THE KIRKWOOD COURT INN 
HOBKIRK INN 


For interesting booklet 
write 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
114 Broad St. Camden. S. C 
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via PACIFIC MAIL CRUISE 


SAILINGS 


from New York to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco via 
| the Panama Canal and Cen- 
tral America 


Sail thru quiet seas to the sun- 
shine land of California and the 
coast. The Pacific Mail Cruise 
combines an invigorating sea 
voyage with frequent trips ashore 


| S.S. Colombia......Feb. 11 ‘ 4 
| §.S. Venezuela... .... Mar. 4 at such interesting places as Co- 
a eee: pprat rinto, Nicaragua; La Libertad, 
Salvador; San Jose de Guate- 


mala; Manzanillo, Mexico. Two 
days at the Panama Canal. 


Oil-burningsteamships especially 
built for service in the tropics. 


All outside rooms. Comfortable 
beds—no berths. Electric fans. 
Swimming tanks. Orchestra. 


Rate, $250 and up, including 
meals and bed on steamer. 


Tickets and information at any Steamship, Tourist, 
or Railroad Agent, or write for Booklet ‘‘S”’ 


Pacific Mail S.S.Co. 


10 Hanover Square, New York Tel. Bowling Green 4630 


COQUINA 


Ormond Beach 
FLORIDA 


An Ideal Realized 
A Beautiful Structure 
In a Charming Setting, 
Facing the Oceanm 
Adjoining Golf Links 
Select Clientelem 


PAUL L.PINKERTON 


Manager 
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The Yamato Hotel, Dairen, one of a chain of 


6€ e Yamato Hotels of the South Manchuria Raiiway 
The Finest = 


in the Far East’ 


“WE HAD arrived in Mukden (capital of Manchuria) 

the morning before, coming from three delight- 
ful days in Seoul (capital of Chosen, or Korea). We 
had breakfasted at the Yamato Hotel in the railway 
station there, and after a short wait had taken the 
comfortable train to Changchun. 


“This is a part of the South Manchuria Railway 
which operates through service from Dairen, on the 
Gulf of Liaotung, to Changchun, its northern termi- 
nal, a distance of some four hundred miles over as fine 
a piece of railroad construction as can be found any- 
where. It is without question the finest in the Far 
East, and affords an agreeable surprise to those who 
come anticipating discomfort and a lack of modern 
facilities. 


“Heavy steel rails, laid on a roadbed of the most substantial 
construction, carry standard gauge equipment that is in no wise 
different from that to which we were accustomed in America. 
Standard sleeping cars, compartment and chair cars, with well- 
managed dining cars on the through trains, make travel through 
this great empire of Manchuria one of comfort and delight. 


“Its pleasure is increased amazingly by the service afforded by 
the train crews, the majority of which understand English and the 
requirements of foreign travelers. Good hotels have been built 
at important places along the line, managed by the dining car 
department, the largest—the beautiful and well-designed Yamato 
at Dairen—being the equal of many in the largest cities abroad. 
There is another at Mukden, also called Yamato, and at Chang- 
chun, the end of the line, there is another Yamato, which, while 
not so large, is very comfortable.’’—From an article in the January 
number of the magazine ‘Japan.’ 


Such services as are described above are also provided on 
the railways of Chosen, which connect with the Antung- 
Mukden branch of the South Manchuria Railway and are 
operated by the same company. Besides the hotels men- 
tioned, this company has others of the same Western style 
and charaéter and comfort at important points along the 
lines in Manchuria and Chosen. 


For information and travel literature concerning Man- 
churia and Chosen, write to American Representative, South 
Manchuria Railway Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 


Your Host and Guide 


Sout Mancnuria 
® RAILWAY & 


An ancient gateway in Mukden 
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Summer 1925 


In 


SWITZERLAND 


Early requests for literature and 
information on Switzerland indi- 
cate a coming season of supreme 
interest to Americans. 


So, if you are going abroad this 
summer, make up your Swiss 1tin- 
erary and secure your Swiss reser- 
vations now. 


To those making their first trip to Switzer- 
land the Official Agency of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Railroads, in New York, desires to be 
of special service This agency does not 
sell tickets Its primary aim is to give full 
and accurate information. It has for dis- 
tribution the individual booklets of prac- 
tically all resorts in Switzerland, also maps, 
guide books, transportation time tables, 
etc., étc. Its services are free and gladly 
given to all Americans going to Switzer- 


land. 


The appeal of Switzerland is universal and 
eternal. No other place interests everyone 
so intensely or satishes so fully. Anyone 
who has ever been there goes back again 
year after year. 


No other country in the world, so small in 
area, offers such contrasts of awe-inspiring 
grandeur and appealing loveliness. 


To these eternal attractions, Switzerland 
adds most modern facilities for travel by 
rail, steamboat or motor. Her splendid 
motor roads are famous. Her pensions 
and fine hotels assure every comfort and 
pleasure to their guests. Her sports are 
endless; her picturesque peasantry ever 
attractive and the natural hospitality of 
her people most grateful to Americans. 


Travel and hotel rates are moderate. In 
no instances have rates been excessively 
raised. There are no war, luxury, or other 
taxes for tourists. 


Address.— 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Manchuria 
in Transformation 
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friendly Chinese feeling extended 
to Japan at the close of the war. 

The war was terminated by the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, signed at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 
1905. That treaty gave into the 
possession of the Japanese, sub- 
ject to agreement with China, the 
Kwantung Territory and the 
southern portion of the Man- 
churian Railway, from Chang- 
chun to Dairen and Port Arthur, 
and all the property pertaining 
thereto, including extensive par- 
tially developed mines. In 1906 
the South Manchuria Railway 
Company was organized to de- 
velop the Railway Zone. A 
treaty, concluded in May, 1915, 
between Japan and China ex- 
tended the lease of the Kwan- 
Leased Territory and the 
South Manchurian Railway Lines 
to ninety-nine years. 


Creating a Modern 
Empire in Manchuria 


(Continued from page 26) 


It is improving the live stock by 
cross-breeding with imported 
stock. Its geological bureau was 
first established at Fushun. It 
was meant chiefly for the exami- 
nation of coal resources. It 
moved to Dairen and enlarged its 
field of activity in the survey of 
the mineral wealth of Manchuria. 
The discovery of the iron deposit 
at Anshan is one of its crowning 
achievements. It has located 
iron deposits at seven other 
points, also magnesite in Kaiping 
and Haichung districts, and fluor- 
spar at various points. 

Through the Eastern Asia eco- 
nomic Bureau which the company 
established at Tokyo in 1908 it 
keeps the financial and business 
Manchuria in touch with interna- 
tional tendencies and conditions 
in various lines of business. It 
has already published more than 
200 reports. The company is not 
satisfied with merely commercial 
and financial activities. In its 
research work it invades the realm 
of scholarship as well. One 
bureau is making original re- 
searches in the history of Man- 
churia and Chosen under Pro- 
fessor Shiratori of the Imperial 
University, known as an authority 
in that particular field. It has 
issued a number of monographs 
of considerable value. 


Sixteen Hundred Miles up 
the Yangtze 


(Continued from page 31) 


longer sent to the upper reaches 
of ‘the river but carried to the 
Yangtze via the busy customs’ 
station at Lao-ya-tan, and the 
River Hen, which as a tributary 
joins the main river twenty miles 
west of the busy town of sui-fu. 
When the copper traffic took this 
new direction the old roads fell 
into disuse and some of them are 
now quite dangerous to travel 
over. 


The Hairy Ainu of 
Northern Japan 


(Continued from page 36) 


another took it up. This was my 


farewell to a dying people whom|— 


I shall never see again. We went 
back to the hotel at Tomokomai 
and the almond-eyed maid met us 
with well-stewed tea. Our meal 
was herrings, fried fish, scallops 
and rice. Owing to my lack of 
skill with the chopsticks I turned 
my back on the serving ladies, 
but they apparently looked 
through it, Ainu and Japanese 
this time. Batchelor had to go 
and send a telegram, and the in- 
terval was most embarrassing. I[ 
sat on the floor on one side of 
the brazier, and the Ainu girl sat 
on the other. She looked very 
decorative and very shy, and 
played with her fingers till I 
thought she was going to scream. 
Doubtless she would have if it 
had not been bad manners. I 
did not know what to do, I am 
not accustomed to being in the 
same room as a perfectly silent 
young lady. I did not know 
which was worse, silence in Ainu 
or chatter in Japanese. However, 
tobacco came to my aid. I filled 
my pipe and knowing that 
‘match’ was perfectly good 
Japanese, I thought it might be 
Ainu. When my pipe was full, 
and I think, from the way she 
studied the process, that my Ainu 
friend will know it again, I said 
‘match’ in a challenging way. At 
last the ice was broken, and a 
gleam of intelligence crossed her 
face as she got up, unearthed a 
match from some hidden store, 
came over to me and presented it 
with both hands. Batchelor re- 
turned, we caught our train, I had 
another hurried meal at Sappuro, 
and I slept in the train and got to 
Hakodate in the evening next 
day. The day after I was once 
more in a genial climate. 

“T had an opportunity at Kyoto 
of examining a very interesting 
collection of human bones from 
neolithic graves, and also those of 
Ainu and modern Japanese. It is 


impossible to estimate the date | 


of the neolithic finds; the culture 
(Continued on page 50) 
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to include a stopover at allur/ 
ing New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras week, from February 19° to} 
February 24, 1925. A whole city 
turned into one gigantic, joyous 
playground! A whirlwind week| 
of revelry, gorgeous spectacles 
and brilliant pageants in a veri 
table storm of streamers and con 
fetti! Stopovers at New Orleans 
allowed on all tickets via the 


to 
CALIFORNIA _ 


New Orleans Houston San Antolll 
ElPaso Tucson SanDiego — 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


The NEW * 
SUNSET LIMITED 


Club Car. Observation Car. Latest type 
Sleeping and Dining Cars. Unsurpasse 
cuisine. Barber Shop, Shower Baths, 
Ladies’ Lounge, Valet, Maid, Manicure 
and Hairdressing service. Oil-burning 
locomotives and rock-ballasted roadbed. 
No smoke, no cinders, no dust. Open win= 
dows whenever desired! 


Through sleeper to Apache Trail in 

Arizona and to San Diego via t 

marvelous Carriso Gorge in Cali- 
fornia. 


For further information and 
literature, address 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
LINES 


New Orleans 
Pan-American Bank Bldg. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Houston 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg, 
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‘Going Abroad ? 


These books will help you to travel with 
greater comfort and enjoyment and at less 
expense. 


The Complete Pocket Guide 


to Europe Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
By E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN 


For more than a quarter of a century a 
recognized standard book for the European 
traveler, especially valuable because of its 
convenient size and the accessibility of the 
information it contains. Pocket size. Flex- 
ible cloth. With numerous maps. $4.00 


eis 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 

This invaluable guide presents to the traveler all the informa- 
tion necessary for a European tour—steamer, money, passports, 
baggage, tipping, what to see abroad, shopping, etc. $1.00 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


Much of the best in Europe is missed by the average tourist. 
This indispensable volume, a guide to what is really worth 
while, brings to the prospective voyager the experience of a 
discriminating and delightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


Picture Towns of Europe 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 

A charming book, filled with intimate descriptions of cities 
which have retained the color of medizval times. Among the cities 
described are: Carcassonne, San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, 
Hildesheim, Bussaco, and many others. Jillustrated $2.50 


As It Is in England sy aLBERT B. OSBORNE 


: A book which portrays with unusual charm those places that 
give England her greatest individuality—the luxuriant country- 
side with its picturesque villages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and 


peaceful landscapes. $2.50 
London in 7 Days Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days By ARTHUR MILTON 


Convenient guides by a man who knows his way around and 
knows the best way. Programs for each day that are triumphs 
of selection. A new kind of guide “‘for people in a hurry.” 

Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


- Riviera Towns’ By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


A spirited and delightful picture of the winter playground of 
Europe. With 32 illustrations by Lester G. Hornby. $4.50 


The Lure of the Riviera 


The Lure of French Chateaux 
By F. M. GOSTLING 


Guides to the beauties of the Riviera and the chateau country 
respectively. Each, illustrated. $2.00 


Dining in Paris By SOMMERVILLE STORY 
An absolute necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, amus- 
ingly and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.50 


A Little Book of Brittany 
By ROBERT MEDILL 

Mr. Medill’s book, now issued in a revised edition, offers the 
traveler a personally conducted excursion into Brittany, paint- 
ing a picture of the colorful towns, describing the customs of 
the people, and recreating the unique charm of this ancient 
province. Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By ROBERT MEDILL 


Describes the most interesting and typical cities of Norway, as 
well as the fjords and other naturals beauties. I//ustrated. $1.50 


Sweden and Its People 
By ROBERT MEDILL 


A complete, informative and thoroughly readable description 
of the most interesting aspects of Sweden and its people. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


| 
At all Bookstores. Add 6% for postage 
when ordering by mai] 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Publishers 7 West 16th Street, New York 
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Fanuary Books ¥ 


THE KEYS OF THE CITY 
By ELMER DAVIS 


and Times Have Changed 


In the field of light comedy in fiction Mr. Davis has 
won a considerable place for himself with the two 
merry novels noted above. His new book is a tale 
of a not too prodigal son, a father less Roman than 
romantic, and a calf which was fattened with diff- 
culty—the setting a middle-sized Indiana town un- 
known to the Kennicotts. ($2.00 net) 


JONAH 
By ROBERT NATHAN 


It is with pleasure that we announce the publication 
of this new novel by the author of The Puppet 
Master and Autumn. Mr. Nathan has taken as his 
hero the prophet Jonah, and has made of him a 
figure no less appealing and far more human than 
he appears in the only other authoritative work upon 
the subject. These chapters from the private life 
of a minor prophet form a novel compounded of 
merriment and beauty—a more substantial book, we 
believe, than any of its author’s previous writings. 
It is recommended to the discerning. ($2.00 net) 


THE NINTH OF NOVEMBER 
By BERNHARD KELLERMANN 


A novel of the German Revolution, which takes its 
title from the date of the collapse of the German 
Empire. Around the figures of a German family of 
high rank, Kellermann paints an impressive picture 
of the disintegration of German society during the 
last year of the war. This is not only the first pic- 
ture of civilian life in war-time Germany: it is a 
novel literally tremendous in scope and_ vitality 
which has won critical acclaim and popularity in 
almost every European country. ($2.50 net) 


TWO VAGABONDS 
IN THE BALKANS 
By JAN anp CORA GORDON 
Authors of Two Vagabonds in Spain, ete. 


An entertaining account of a journey through Jugo- 
slavia. With 12 illustrations in color and many in 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
By CARL VAN DOREN 


The first critical study of our foremost living writer. 
Mr. Van Doren’s book is the initial volume in a 
series of studies of the work of the outstanding fig- 
ures in American letters, to be entitled The Modern 
American Writers Series and produced under the 
general editorship of Ernest Boyd. Subsequent vol- 
umes will be announced later. ($1.00 net) 


At All Bookstores. When Ordering | 


- by Mail, Add 6% for Postage 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


Publishers rt) ) NEW YORK 
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25 Broadway 


far - famed liner, an 
oil-burner and one of 
the world’s most 
commodious, com- 
fortable and up-to- 
date steamers, sails 
from New York 


Feb. 17, 1925, 


onaspecial triptoEsypt 
via Mediterranean 
ports. 


An opportunity unexcellea 


to enjoy the inimitable 
Cunard service and cuisine 
while traveling to the land 
of the Pharaohs for the 
Egyptian season, with 
ample time to visit many 
of the most interesting 
Mediterranean points en 
route, 


Ports of call: Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Athens, Haifa (for 
passengers wishing to visit 
Palestine), Alexandria, etc. 


Round trip tickets returning 
via North Atlantic. 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 


S.S. TUSCANIA 
Feb. 24, 1925 


or Branches and Agencies 


New York 
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The Hairy Ainu of 
Northern Japan 


(Continued from page 48) 


is Stone Age, and that is all that 
can be said at present. Those 
Japanese who have studied the 
old bones are inclined to think, on 
grounds which seem to me to be 
inadequate, that the old remains 
are like the Ainu, but not actually 
Ainu. It is not the place here 
to discuss purely technical ques- 
tions, but the characters which 
they believe distinguish the older 


people from their.modern repre- ~ 


sentatives in Hokkaido are of the 
same type that might distinguish 
a group of early bones in this 
country from later ones. Per- 
sonally, I am free to admit that 
I could not distinguish the two 
groups, whereas the Japanese 
were totally different. Both the 
neolithic skulls and the Ainu had 
the same characters, a low fore- 
head, big brows, the same type 
of opening for the eye, a nar- 
rowish nose and a small width 
between the eyes. All these char- 
acters distinguish them very 
clearly from the Japanese. A fur- 
ther point which is very notice- 
able among the Stone Age people 
is the massiveness of the ribs, a 
point I had noticed among the 
Ainu. The Ainu skulls show a 
greater breadth of face than the 
European, but I was surprised to 
see how very European they are. 


“From such traditions as we 
have it seems probable that there 
were more than one cultural 
period in which Ainu, or people 
physically allied to the Ainu, in- 
habited Japan. For in historic 
times we hear of fights between 
the Japanese and the Ainu. It is 
possible again that these Stone 
Age people are not really of very 
great antiquity, as we know of 
modern savages who were, at the 
time of discovery, in a Stone Age 
condition of culture. 


“Until more archeological work 
is done we cannot date these shell 
mounds and other relics of the 
aborigines of Japan. The Uni- 
versity of Kyoto offered me the 
great privilege of excavating on 
one of their sites, a privilege of 
which, unfortunately, I could not 
take advantage, but the work al- 
ready done is quite sufficient to 
give us a clear idea of the culture 
of these early peoples which is 
entirely pre-Japanese. It would 
also appear to be very different 
from the present Ainu culture, 
especially since there are 
abundant remains of pottery, an 
industry that the Ainu do not pos- 
sess, all the earthenware they use 


being obtained from the Japanese. 
The culture evidence would there- 
fore suggest that there were in 
Japan a neolithic people at an 
unknown date and, as far as 
seems to be known at present, of 
unknown origin. They were un- 
doubtedly a primitive people, and 
I have introduced them here be- 
cause the evidence of physical 
anthropology, often at variance 
on first sight with the cultural 
evidence, points very strongly to 
the fact that these early people 
and the Ainu belong to the same 
racial stock. 

“Linguistic evidence, I am told 
(for unfortunately I cannot speak 
any of the languages) suggests 
that the Ainu tongue was at one 
time widely spread over the 
Japanese islands,’ in much the 
same way that at one time the 


Celtic languages were spread over >. 


the whole of England. In this 
case, however, we have no Ainu 
problem similar to the Celtic 
problem in Europe, as we know 
very clearly the physical differ- 
ences between the Ainu and the 
Japanese. 


“There seems little doubt that 
the Ainu are a dying people and 
various writers have put forward 
different theories to account for 
this. Inbreeding has been very 
strongly stated by some authori- 
ties, but, although this may be a 
contributory cause, most writers 
on this subject have dealt with 
the question in general terms and 
scientific details are lacking. From 
such Ainu as I have seen I think 
that social conditions are an im- 
portant factor. In the old days 
the Ainu were essentially a meat- 
and fish-eating people. They lived 
on the products of the chase and 
of their fisheries. The introduc- 
tion of firearms made great in- 
roads into the available supplies 
of game, and now the Japanese 
have forbidden the killing of deer. 
Alive to the great commercial 
possibilities of the fisheries, they 
are taking over the best fishing 
stations. The Ainu are thus com- 
pelled to eat more vegetable food 
than they were accustomed to in 
the old days, and certainly most 
of the older ones I saw were suf- 
fering from chronic indigestion. 
Such a condition, of course, only 
affects the older generation and 
will not hurt those who are grow- 
ing up at present. I am inclined, 
however, to think that economic 
pressure and certain psychologi- 
cal phenomena are probably the 
more important factors. The 
Japanese are colonizing Hok- 
kaido, they are exploiting the 
Ainu, and the Ainu are perishing 
in the struggle.” 
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Write for Descrip 
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“MOTOR TOURIN 
2) BOROPESF 
With Tariffs and full * 


AUTO TOURS & 
16, St. James 
- LONDON, §. 
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665 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
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56, Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
NOTE: The Fraser, McLean Co's 1 
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Travel Bureau of this Magazine 


RITZ. am 
CARLTON 


- ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


America’s smartest. 
resort hotel. Famous. 
for its European — 
atmosphere. Perfect | 
cuisine and service. {| 


Gustave Tott || 
Manager 1 


Reservations direct or through 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK 


5 shot using the U. S. ao 
30, Mod. 196 cartridges. 
reunes Length, 43% inches; barrel, 22 inches. T 
own bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ball cartri 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 | 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925, 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illustratec 
tains pictures and historical information of all A 
can military guns and pistols (including Colts) 
1175, with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’ 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New Yor 


USTRALI 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zeal: 


“AORANGI" (22,000 tons)........Feb. 6-A 
‘MAKURA” (13,000 tons)........ Mar. 11 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 toms) .......-. May 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, ete., apply Can. Pacific Railway 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. silt 
the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Bu 

741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B.C. — 


